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It Is June. (See Editorial) 


The Outlook for the Dairyman—See page 533 











AST year 600,957 farm boys and girls, mem- 
bers of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs, grew 
and produced for themselves products 
worth $8,648,254. A pretty good record 

this, when it is considered that the real object 

of those in charge was not merely the making 
of money but something far more tangible 
the teaching of good methods of agricul- 

ture and homemaking and the creation of a 

favorable attitude toward agri- 

culture and country life. 

\ generation ago the farm boy 
or girl had little opportunity for 
contact with the outside world. 
Aside from the public school and 
the church or Sunday School, 
there little to claim their 
attention, but the routine of farm 
society suggested, if they did not 
actually teach, that the only path 
to success was the path that led 
to the city. There little 
inspiration in country life, few 
attempts to explain and interpret 
nature, few schools of agriculture 
or homemaking, no farm bureaus, 
no farm boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
To-day the Extension Service of 
the State Colleges of Agriculture 
reaches out the remotest 
corners of every state. Not only 


was 


was 


into 


does the adult farmer and his 
wife find themselves in close 
touch with their agricultural 


college and experimental station, 

but the young people—the farm boys and girls— 
find that there is something for them in the farm 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. This year three-quarters 
of a million of these boys and girls will be raising 
calves, pigs, poultry and other live stock; planting 
gardens, growing pota- 
toes and other farm 
crops, or they will be 
making clothing, can- 
ning fruit and 
tables, or doing other 
kinds of household 
tasks. True farm 
boys and girls have 
always helped with the 
work of the farm and 
the home. There has 
always been work and 
plenty of it. More 
perhaps than any 
other group of young 
people, farm boys and 
girls have contributed 
to the family income 
through their labor. 
But in club work the 
members their 
animals and have their 
own garden or acre of 
crops. It is their own 
enterprise. The profits are to be theirs. More- 
over, they are directed by a corps of trained 
experts, agents of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the various State Agricultural 
located in almost every agricultural 
county in every state. Therein lies the difference. 
\Mlany of you within sound of my voice have in 
your youth wearily followed the cultivator day 
after day through the corn, vowing secretly that 
you would leave the farm at the very first oppor- 
tunity. Some of you did. And honestly some of 
you are sorry for it. What a difference it might 
have made if you had known some of the secrets 
of the growth of that corn, how the cultivator 
not only killed the weeds but conserved the mois- 
ture in the soil and set free food for the corn 
plant. Or what might have been your feeling if a 
part of that corn were yours and your profit 
depended on how well and how skilfully you grew 


the crop? 


vege- 





One of the good things about 
club work is that it is as good 


. ow 
for the girls as for the boys. . 


This is Helen Beck of Otsego 
County. 


Colleges, 








For. Those Who Will Come 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 





By J. W. WRIGHT 


State Leader of Junior Extension, New York State 
College of Agriculture 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that club 
work does not aim to keep every farm boy and 
girlon the farm. There is no inherent reason why 
every farm boy should be a farmer, or that every 
physician’s son should be a physician or every 








This Livingston County boy learned to know and appreciate good stock. His prdject was one 
of the stops of interest on one of the farm bureau tours. 


owner of these fine pure bred Ayrshires. 


lawyer’s son a lawyer. To keep every boy and 
girl on the farm would not only be a national 
economic folly, but to unduly influence a young 
person’s destiny in opposition to his tastes and 
abilities is in itself a crime against humanity. 
But farm life should be more attractive, both 
socially and financially. There will be no national 
calamity resulting from the present rush from 
country to city. When the production of food 
and clothing again becomes profitable there will be 
people and land to produce it. The danger lies 
rather in a less virile country people through the 
deflection of the more ambitious to the cities and 
the eventual dissatisfaction among many country 
minded individuals who migrate to the cities in 
this time of economic stress and who may find it 
impossible to return to the country when farm 
conditions improve. It is the latter which club 
work aims to partially prevent. If it can hold the 
interest of rural minded young folk in the country 
through this troubled period by focusing their 
attention on the advantages for them of country 
life; it it can help them to better economic con- 
ditions through improved methods of farming and 
help in guiding them to develop a satisfying social 
life then it will have rendered a distinct service. 

Club work is not new or untried. It has proven 
itself through more than a decade of usefulness. 
It was not until ten years ago, however, that it 
became of national significance. The passage of 
the Federal Cooperation Extension Act in 1914 
provided the machinery and stimulated the ap- 
propriation of Federal, State and local funds for 
extending the services of the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture to the people of their respective states who 
could not attend college classes. Out of this has 
come the county agent system which has placed 
one or more trained men and women in most of 
the agricultural counties of the country and who 
bring directly to the people the latest and best 
teachings of the colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. With the develop- 
ment of the county agent system, club work has 
grown until the 4-H clover, the emblem of club 
work, is known throughout the country. 

Picture, if you can, the feelings of thousands of 
farm boys and girls, young men and women, who 
normally like farm life and country living, but who 
see no prospects for a satisfying social or economic 
life in the country. Add to this the general feel- 





Aubrey Shaver, in the center, is the 
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ing of depression which now exists in m 
rural communities because of low incomes and 
high taxes. Is it surprising that the wages which 
industry offers are appealing and that farm boys 
and girls leave home and school simply to get g 
job? But there comes into their midst the county 
club agent and if happily he is a real leader, g 
transformation takes place. He may be able to 
assist in the reorganization of the social life 
He suggests some kind of cub 
work which has possibilities of 
adding to the individual income 
of the members. They each have 
some individual farm or home 
enterprise. A competition jg 
arranged to stimulate interest 
and activity. New or better 
methods may be suggested with 
the result of better crops pro 
duced at less cost. The teacher 
is induced to give instruction 
along the line of the club project 
with the result that there is a 
greater interest in school. The 
discouraged youth may see a new 
vision. He is enthused by the 
opportunity to exhibit at the 
County Fair with the possibility 
of being selected for a trip to the 
State Fair or to a short course at 
the State Agricultural College. 
The new methods may be adopted 
by the adults with the result 
that the whole attitude of the 
community may be changed. 
Picture, if you can, the beneficial results in this 
community and you have an idea of what club 
work at its best can do and is doing in hundredsof 
communities. The leadership may sometimes 
lack training and not be fully efficient. The ideals 
and methods may not be fully standardized, but 
it is getting results in many places when all else 
has failed. It is a virile, growing movement 
which has challenged the interest of men of affairs 
throughout the country and of which President 
Coolidge recently said, “Probably no activity is 
of more importance to the future prosperity 
social position of agriculture than Boys’ and Girls’ 
Farm Clubs.” 


Boys and Girls to be Guests of College 


HE annual field days for boys and girls engaged in 

various kinds of club work in New York State are 
to be held on June 25, 26 and 27. The State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca is to be turned over on those days 
to the boys and girls of the State who will make the trip 
who are engaged in these agricultural and home-making 
projects. Field days in the past have proved such a sue- 
cess that the college has made the event an annual one. 


Market gardening is a big business on Long Island and $0 


the boys get in the game young. This Nassau County 
youn ster is after cabbage worms with a vengeance. 


The program will be practically the same as that @ 
last vear. The visitors will assemble at the college 
noon and the remainder of the day will be spent in various 
parts of Cornell University which will include a m p 
period in the auditorium. The ‘‘wiener roast, 
popular last year, will agdin be held on that evening , 
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The Outlook for the Dairyman 


Time is Required to Halt Overproduction, But the Future Looks Good 


days for wheat weren’t about over. His 


UR years ago a large grain grower up 
in Minnesota began to wonder if the boom 
1920 crop had sold for less than his three 


ing harvests, and by the spring of 1921,, 


when it was time to seed his three-quarters of 
asection, the price of wheat had taken a nose- 
tive until it was selling at less than one-half 
its value in the preceding spring. He decided 


wainst wheat. He purchased the beginning of a, 


good dairy herd, planted part of his farm to corn, 
alfalfa and clover, and erected two silos, going 
into debt for most of his expense. He gradually 
increased his dairy herd until last year his income 
from the sale of breeding stock and of - 


By M. ADAMS 


months exceeded the year previous by over 20 
per cent. In many cases, the surplus of milk and 
cream available for city distribution was as large 
as the usual summer “flush.” 

Early last November, the Dairymen’s League 
set a price of $3.25 per 100 pounds for standard 
3.5 per cent. milk at the 200 mile zone, dropped to 
$1.86 by May. The basic price at Boston de- 
clined from $3.61 last November to $1.90 to $1.98 
for May. Not all the districts were equally hard 
hit, but the average fluid milk price for the entire 
country dropped from $2.90 last November to 


in some eastern industrial centers and fear on the 
part of dealers that consumption of all dairy 
products would diminish in the coming year as 
a result of a business depression and unemploy- 
ment. 

The influences of all these forces was concen- 
trated into the late winter and early spring 
months, when production was heavy and going 
through the usual seasonal increase, while re- 
maining storage stocks of butter and cheese 
were failing to disappear at the rate necessary 
to clear the decks for the new storing season. 
Dealers became convinced that the level of prices 
would average lower in the next year than in the 

previous one. Since April the mar- 





milk to a local cooperative cheese 
factory, which he helped to build, 
totaled $5,500. 

The depression of 1921 hit the 
beef cattlemen pretty hard. Beef is 
a prosperity meat, and widespread 
memployment during that period 
forced the consumer to buy less beef. 
Farming was a losing proposition for 
John Philips, a beef cattle raiser in 
Nebraska, and life looked pretty 
dary to him. Monthly cream 
thecks one of his neighbors was 

ting seemed like a direct zift from 


OUR BALANCE OF TRADE IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 
IN TERMS OF WHOLE MILK 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS 























kets have been doing a little better 
and some of the fright and extreme 
pessimism have passed away. 

From this outline of conditions, 
we can consider the three factors 
listed above and appraise their bear- 
ing on the present situation as well 
as on the future. 


A Million More Cows 


Dairy cows on farms on January 
1, 1924, showed an increase of 238,000 
head last year, and of 1,081,000 head, 
or 4.3 per cent., in three years. 
This is more than the average long 














gods. So Philips sold his beef 
tattle herd and replaced it with 20 
bead of dairy cattle. He made more 
profit on milk in a month than the 
fame number of beef cows had made 
for him in any year since 1919. 

These are typical examples of the 
shifts that have been made to dairy- 
ing in the past few years. With so 
many enterprises of the farm unprofit- 
able and so few profitable as dairying, 
the natural tendency was for farmers 


















































time rate of increase. The largest 
increases have been in the grain 
States and beef producing sections 
where diversification has meant shifts 
to dairying and poultry raising, and 
in the newer States of the far West. 
In addition to the larger number of 
dairy cows, the average production 
per cow has been increased so that 
the gain in output is greater than the 
increase in cow population alone 
would indicate. 

















to shift to the few choice lines. Men 








and money have been attracted into 

the industry and the ranks of dairy producers 
have thickened, apparently oblivious to the pos- 
sibility that the market could be saturated. 

“No dairy cows, no credit” has been the policy 
of country bankers in many States. They have 
encouraged local purchases of dairy cattle so that 
their clients might have money coming in every 
Month. Banks in many sections of the country 
feport that they are flooded right now with 
Bpeations for loans to farmers for the purpose 

buying more milk cows. 


Sudden Collapse in Markets 


In the last six months, the markets for dairy 
Products began to go to pieces. Butter prices, 
Which reached 55 cents for 92 score at Chicago 
tarly in January, stood at 51 cents on February 
13, then melted away rapidly to 35 cents on April 
li. The cheese market started blithely into the 
Winter season with fresh twins as high as 2334 
cents on the Chicago market last November, then 

an to tire under the burden of heavy current 
Production and large stocks in storage. Values 
nk persistently during the winter and spring, 
teaching 1614 cents on April 15. 
_ The same story holds true of whole milk prices 
m the main fluid milk districts. In some sections 
the East, the flow of milk during the winter 


$2.56 in May, whereas a year previous the decline 
was from $2.72 in January, 1923, the highest 
month, to $2.54 in the following May. 

These declines in all cases were too drastic 
and came too early in the year to be attributed 
entirely to the normal seasonal drop. They 
seemed to signify some change in the underlying 
conditions of the market. For over two years 
prices had been higher than at the corresponding 
time a year previous. Suddenly they dropped 
below those of the year before. More than that, 
prices fell beneath the profit level for many 
producers and the dairy business began to look 
less attractive. The danger of too rapid additions 
to the rank of the dairymen became apparent to 
all, and demand was made for higher tariffs to 
shut out foreign butter and cheese. 


Three Factors in Decline 


Back of this general reversal in the markets for 
dairy products, were three main factors: 

1. The increase in domestic production already 
referred to, resulting from attractive prices for 
several years compared with other farm products., 

2. Increasing competition from foreign butter 
and cheese induced by a heavier output in export- 
ing countries and attractive prices in this country. 

3. A decline in domestic consumption of milk 


Final official figures for 1923 have 
not yet been published, but, based on such evi- 
dences as is at hand, total milk production in 
1923 was around 108 billion pounds compared 
with 90 billion pounds in 1920, a gain of 20 per 
cent. The human population increased less than 
5 per cent. in the same interval. Receipts of 
butter and cheese and reports of huge milk sur- 
pluses indicate that production this year is run- 
ning well ahead of 1923. 


Takes Time to Stem the Tide 


The question is how long it will take and how 
low prices must go to check the current which has 
been running so strongly to dairying. Producers 
usually continue shifting into a new line after the 
forces which justified a shift have ceased to oper- 
ate. The urge to diversify still continues and 
there are some lines of farming which are not 
equal to dairying even at present prices. The 
conclusion seems to be justified, however, that the 
stimulating forces back of the abnormally rapid 
growth of the dairy output have reached or passed 
their climax although their force is not fully spent 
and producers will continue responding to them to 
some extent a while longer. 

At the lower level of prices, some dairymen have 
already begun to feed concentrates less generously, 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Dairymen Are Watching 
N' YTHING in a long time has aroused interest 
4 


and hope among dairymen as did the appoint- 
ment of the Conference Committee of Fifteen, 
representing all of the producers in the New York 
milk shed. This Committee held its first business 
meeting in Utica on Saturday, May 24th, and 
passed two important resolutions. It recom- 
mended, first, that all of the milk in the territory 
should be sold on one plan, the multiple price plan; 
and second, that the price of class one milk be 
put up where it belongs and kept there. The 
Committee suggested a price of $2.33 for all class 
one milk sold in this territory for June. 

These are real accomplishments and justify all 
that American AGricu.turist has said during 
the past two years as to the need of a conference 
committee of this kind. Its members have a tre- 
mendous responsibility. Practically every dairy 
farmer in this section is looking to the Committee 
of Fifteen for relief. To accomplish anything 
worth while there must be absolute sincerity, not 
only on the part of the Committee members them- 
selves, but by every cooperating organization and 
individual. Selfishness and foolish antagonism 
must be kept in the background. If the present 
deplorable milk situation is to be relieved, every 
farmer and every organization must forget their 
differences and work with a common purpose for 
the common good. 

Too much must not be expected of the Commit- 
tee at first. It will make a mistake if it tries to 
correct all of the trouble at one time. Time will 
he needed to smooth out antagonisms and to find 
a workable plan, and a little progress each month 
is all that can be hoped for. Some June prices had 
already been established for producers before the 
Committee of Fifteen announced its price of $2.33 
per hundred. Therefore, there may be some ex- 
cuse for different producers’ prices for the month 
of June. But there will be no excuse after June, 
and after that time PRICE-CUTTING IN THIS 
TERRITORY MUST CEASE. American Acrt- 
CULTURIST promises its readers that unless. this 
foolish and ruinous milk-price war among pro- 
ducers and their organizations does stop, and 
unless the Committee of Fifteen does receive 
sincere support, then this paper will place the 
responsibility where it belongs and carry the 
issue directly to the farmers. 


The Dairy Situation 


-“~ ELDOM have we seen an article that has so 
S much information and so many up-to-date 
facts gotten into short space as the one on the 
dairy situation run as our feature this time. We 
hope you will not fail to read it. 

With facts like that before you, you do not need 
any advice. Advice is poor stuff, anyway. Farm- 
ers are perfectly capable of making their own 
judgments if they have correct information, and 
we are working very hard all of the time to get 





these facts and this information together on the 
different kinds of farm business, and put it in 
readable form for you. 


He Knew What If Not Why 


D you as a boy serve your time working out 

by day or month for neighbor farmers? If 
you did not, we think you missed something. 
Perhaps it was nothing but a rather hard, dull 
experience, but it was a worth-while one, neverthe- 
less. 

In reading an article on cultivation in a farm 
paper last night (an editor really does sometimes 
read other papers) we recalled a good old chap we 
used to work for who was a regular bug on cultiva- 
tion. Just as soon as the corn and ‘taters began 
to peep above the ground, he would have us take 
old Dave, the one-horse cultivator, some grub in 
a pail for our luncheon, and some oats in a bag 
for Dave, and climb the big hill to the back lot. 
And there through the long summer days we 
would monotonously follow Dave and the cultiva- 
tor up one row and back the next, across the 
big field until we had finished the piece. Then 
when we enthusiastically reported that the job 
was done, the old farmer would dash our hopes 
by sending us back to do it all over again. 

For weeks at a time, except for rainy weather, he 
kept the cultivator going. It certainly seemed at 
times like a foolish waste of hard work, but the 
crops that the old chap grew always justified his 
faith in the cultivator. We do not know whether 
he knew anything about the conservation of mois- 
ture or the killing of weeds by constant cultivation, 
but he did know from a lifetime of experience that 
the steady use of the cultivator got results and 
that was enough for him. 


It Is June 


ARMERS may not deserve the reputation that 
they have for being grumblers, but certainly 
they have much reason for grumbling, particu- 
larly lately. The weather is bad, help is scarce, 
and times are hard. But conditions in other 
walks of life are not all beds of ease, either. Even 
the apparently high wages in cities are not so 
much when all of them must be spent for the many 
high-priced necessities of life. The rent of a house 
in a large city which corresponds to an average 
farmhouse costs at least a hundred dollars a 
month; milk prices range from thirteen to seven- 
teen cents a quart; potatoes from two dollars a 
bushel up, mostly up; apples five cents apiece. 
Even the very water that is drunk must be paid 
for. When the long list is squared up at the end 
of the week it takes pretty careful figuring to save 
anything, even out of what looks like good wages. 
The pasture over the other fellow’s fence always 
looks greener than ours. But let us not forget that 
our pasture also looks better to the other fellow. 
Just at present, with the summer coming on, the 
farmer's lot seems pretty good to the city man. 
When it comes right down to it, how many of you 
would change places with him; for that matter, 
how many of us would go back to the olden times 
that seem good to talk or read about? Suppose 
we should remove from our country life to-day the 
farm machinery, the rural free delivery, the tele- 
phone, the good roads, the automobile, the radio, 
and a hundred and one other conveniences that 
make modern life pleasant? How we would long 
to have them back again! 

Certainly, the present times are pretty tough 
for farmers. No one says they are not. But in 
spite of the pessimists, things are not all bad in the 
country, and besides, times have a habit of chang- 
ing. We think they have already made a turn for 
the better in agriculture. In the meantime, some 
of us are going to get a little fun out of life in spite 
of the gloom and the gloomers, even while others 
do insist on being unhappy no matter what their 
external conditions are, no matter whether condi- 
tions are good or bad. 

Optimism is a disease or a talent, according to 
the way we look at it. If seeing nothing but the 
bright side leads us to over-invest, to over-pro- 
duce, to marry in haste, or to plunge without 


judgment into any other venture in life, then o 
timism is surely a curse. But if a happy outlook 
leads us to take the kinks out of our backs occa. 
sionally to enjoy the good things the Creator has 
given us, then surely it is a talent. 

Turn back to our cover picture on this issue, 
and notice the men with bent backs looking at the 
ground, while the old apple tree blooms unno- 
ticed overhead. Their attitude is perhaps typical 
of the pessimist’s outlook on life, so well expressed 
by the poet, Edwin Markham, in his piece called 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world, 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, 4 brother to the ox?” 


You can, if you wish, pitch your tent with those 
who believe in the sad picture painted by Mark- 
ham; but for us, even though we may be classed 
with the fool optimists, we shall straighten up 
occasionally as we hoe our row to enjoy the bloom 
in the apple tree, while we agree with that other 
American poet, James Russell Lowell, in his poem 
called “June.” 

“Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
*Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing!” 


Yes, it is June, June in the farm country. The 
grass is green again. The trees are in bloom and 
the birds sing. 


“No price is set on the lavish summer.” 


In spite of the pessimists, in spite of hard times, 


“June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


Eastman’s Chestnut 


VERY amusing and striking illustration of 

the low purchasing value of farm products 
was given a year or so ago by Senator McCumber 
in an address on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 

Senator McCumber was discussing the itemized 
expenses of another senator who had spent $19.75 
in one day in New York City. Mr. McCumber 
translated the senator’s expenses all into terms 
of farm products, and this is the way he did it: 

“Without spying, Mr. President, I will ask per- 
mission to follow this senator from the time he 
leaves the train until he returns to it after a day's 
sojourn at the hotel. ; 

* As he leaves his cab he pays as fare for having 
been driven eight or ten blocks six bushels of oats, 
and as a compliment to the driver for his very 
moderate charge he gives a tip of fifteen heads of 
cabbage. He registers at the hotel and is shown by 
the bellboy to the elevator. As he nears the tenth 
story he responds to the expectant look of the 
elevator lad with three dozen eggs. The bellboy 
lingers at the door of his room and is rewarded for 
his anxiety over the comfort of the guest with @ 
bushel and a half of barley. . 

“It takes a quarter of a ton of hay for this sena- 
tor’s breakfast. He gives thé waiter two bushels 
potatoes. His noon lunch is an average-st 
sheep with a bushel and a half of carrots for the 
waiter. In the evening he consumes four bushels 
of rye and the waiter has a bushel of onions to 
dream on. When he settles for his room, the la 
lord is the recipient of a half-carload of turnips 
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MUST say that your paper is doing all that could 

be expected in every way, and if it could reach the 

consumer as it does the farmer, showing farm 

conditions, I believe he would soon have the sym- 
thy and assistance of the general public. But it does 
not. Where do you see a large daily paper discussing 
farm conditions? I have yet to notice very much atten- 
tion paid to farm conditions whatsoever. Every one of 
them takes it for granted things will go right on as they 
have been in the past. I have just read Aaron Sapiro’s 
radio speech. I know what he saw or spoke of in the 
South—I saw it years ago. 

Cooperative marketing is good philosophy, but you 
see the farmer and his farm is now in such a sick condi- 
tion that he is practically help!ess. He has 


By A. A. READERS 


implement repairing. The first two weeks went fine. 
The third Saturday the pasteurising machine broke and 
1 worked till three o’clock Sunday morning fixing it. I 
thought that he needed about four thousand quarts of 
milk for his ten wagons to go out with at eight o'clock 
in the morning, so I got the man up that could run the 
steam-boiler, and he and I were the only two sober men 
on the place that night. We worked like trogers the 
rest of the night, and when we were finishing about nine 
the next morning, the boss came out and lit into us 
because the rest of the help was drunk. The dairyman 
threw up the job, but I stayed on a while longer. 





A Mixture of Everything 


Emphatic Letters on Hired Men, Starvation Prices and Taxes 


not have let me taken the horse if he had thought I 
could drive him. When I say that was the way he felt 
about it I thought it was time to be moving, so I asked 
for my time and got a bawling out because I was 
leaving.—Watter M. Sranuey, Worcester, Mass. 

* + * 


Married Man Best’ Hired Man 


S I am a reader and also a subscriber of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, I will give you a little formula 
regarding the help problem. 

In the first place, the married man is the best bet of 
the two. Regardless of good wages, give him a bonus 
of from two to five dollars per month for steady, pains- 
taking care, either in the form of a savings 





been a football so long they have the 
stiffing almost complete’y kicked out of 
him. His only hope is in coming in direct 
contact with the consumer. If our upper 


MAYBE WE’VE BEEN OVERESTIMATING THE CHICKEN’S 


INTELLIGENCE 


bank deposit or in such farm products as he 
and his family need most. Increase his pay 
according to the length of time he stays with 
you and the interest he takes in his work. 





dass of people could only be made to see 
the great prop, the grand old farm, was 
rapidly decaying as it is, the people would 
situp and take notice. But who is going to 
tell them in such-a way that they can see 
,it? Your little paper is powerless—which 
lsay is a pity. I read the daily papers 
dosely. Just one minister put the situation 
as it is up to his congregation during the 
past year. 

Now, Mr. Eastman, what can the farmer 
do? He has lost his golden opportunity 
when labor was cheap. Now he can not 
live because he would not break even. I 
have defied them all in this vicinity to show 
me the farmer who could clear a dollar a 
day over and above his expenses. I have 
as vet been unable to find one. That does 
not even take into consideration the 
amount invested in his farm. He takes his 
eggs to the country grocer, and exchanges 
them for groceries and grain. The grocer 





I have also found that the man who has 








FOOL CHICKENS? WouLON'? 
YOU THINK THEYD LEARN 
NOT TO TRY TO CRots 
THE RoADp AHEAD OF an 
AUTOMOBKLE? 


an opportunity to attend the local fair 
will pick up points that are a benefit to him- 
self and to his employer, and are well worth 
the time spent. 

Just try this for pleasing results.— 
B. J. B., Jefferson, New York. 


+ * * ° 


What One Hired Man Thinks 


SAW in your paper of January 19 an 

article on the farm labor problem. Here 
are a few facts concerning farm labor and 
some causes for the scarcity of farm labor. 

Why do so many men choose road jobs 
and other large-paying jobs? My view 
of the case is for this reason. First because 
on the road you work ten hours for thirty 
cents an hour and earn three dollars. On 
the farm you work 16 hours a day for forty 





or fifty dollars per month. 
If you are married, some farmers ‘think 
that you can live in any kind of a house and 





connects with the other fellow, the other 
fellow connects with the other fellow, and 
atlast the farmer’s fresh eggs are sold to the 
consimer by the retailer for more than 
double what the farmer originally received. 
Inorder to do what he has to do just to keep 


FOOL Autor. 


going, you know where he gets off at, but 
the consumer doesn’t. 


WOULDN'T You THINK 
THEYD LEARN NOT TO 
TRY TO CROSS THE 
TRAX AHEAD Of A 


dias 


The time is coming when the cities and 
large towns will find that it is part of their 
business to feed their growing population 
ina municipal way and to handle the farm 
products as they come direct from the 
farmer. Sooner or later this will come about 
because they can not stop eating, neither 
can the farmer continue to grow crops and 
go into a hole year after year. That is, the 
proper cooperation on ome hand must 
watch the other. This cut throat business 
tan not go on. Ask any of your clergymen 
myour city, any of your prominent lawyers, 
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Darling in the New York Tribune 


if you have children they must not make 
any noise nor come near the farm. Of 
course I do not say all farmers are alike in 
this respect, but from my experience I find 
that nine-tenths of them are. 

During the war-time when help was 
scarce I used to farm it on shares. A great 
many of our neighbors could not get any 
help but we always managed to get help 
when we wanted it. Some folks used to say 
“How do you manage to get help?”’ I used 
to reply “Because I meet my help half way 
and use them as though they were human 
beings and not dumb animals.”’. I think 
that if all farmers would be more economical 
with their hired help we would feel more like 
working on the farm.—A. R. W., Mont- 
gomery, New York. 


Farmers Didi Not Pikers 











priests, or hishops what they know about 
larm conditions and they will look at you 
mastonishment. I tell you, Mr. Eastman, the people 
don't know where they are at. ‘Hold your horses!” 
_ There are five farms vacated in my immediate vicin- 
tty. Go further and you can see them one after another 
tumbling in. All dead or gone to the movies in the city. 
alk cooperative farming to empty houses! The State 
“nds out its inquiry--how much of this, that and the 
other thing have you got? Bye and bye they will have 
to tax the farmer's saw and saw-horse or anything that 
left to raise a cent. Lots of these once good farms are 
wld fo. taxes and the town grocer bids them in. You 
liom see one of those fellows who is not pretty well- 
heeled. He has taken pretty much all the farmer could 
take and scrape up. 

These are facts, Mr. Eastman. Now what I have 
*ritten you were I to send it to a daily paper it would 
Mmediately find its way into the waste-basket and 
that editor would say: “Oh, piffle.” Our representa- 
tives go to the legislature and to Congress to represent 

selves. They don’t represent the people. All our 
Mgues’ galleries don’t happen to be at the police sta- 
tons.—M.. L. N., Chester, N. H. 


A Hired Man’s Troubles 


[’ looking over some old papers I got for my shop, I 
came across the January 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
RICULTURIST, and in looking through it I read an 
torial on “‘Experience with Farm Help.” I worked 

® a farm as master mechanic a few years ago, and the 

wing is my experience. 
Thired out to do the horseshoeing, wagon, and barn 


Monday morning his help was still drunk, so I got 
up at four-thirty, fed the horses, cleaned the barn, and 
then went to the dairy and got it ready to run. At 
breakfast the boss asked me to run the dairy that day. 
At noon'I had the milk up’and the dairy clean. He 
spent the forenoon getting his help ready to cut ice 
after dinner. I was going to fix a sled for a driver 
when he said “Let the sled go and 


I AM pleased to know that at least one of 
our papers has the backbone (and it 
requires some backbone) to come out so strongly on 
the question of taxation. In the past it has been 
customary for the general public to classify one who 
had the temerity to say a word against taxation, either 
as a tightwad or as a demagogue. 

The time has come now, however, when it is absolutely 
(Continued on page 541) 





unload a car of baled shavings 
which I have to have off the tracks 
by midnight.” I worked till nine 
that night unloading the car, and 
when I got through I went to bed 
as I was dead tired. 

The next morning I got a bawling 
out because I did not have the sled 
ready for the driver. I worked from 
seven in the morning till eight at 
night for the rest of the week getting 
the repairs caught up. The next 
Sunday I asked him if I could take 
a horse and go to town. “Sure,” he 
said, “take the colt."" When I was 
about to start one of the drivers 
told me to look out for him because 
he was balky and could not be 
driven off the place. However, I 
had good luck and drove him to 
town and he never balked. When 
I got back the boss lit into me be- 
cause I could drive the horse and the 
others could not. He said he would 








Dentist—Junior! Naughty, Naughty. 
—Courtesy, Judge 
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Kodak on the Farm 


With spring plowing done and the teams 
in pasture for a well-earned Sunday’s rest, 
there’s a chance for a story-telling Kodak 
picture. 

And practical pictures for use in advertising and 
selling your cattle, horses, hogs, are of obvious worth. 


It’s all easy, and fun, the Kodak way. 


Get a copy of the new Kodak catalog at your 
dealer's. Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
oat 














cant Bruise Potatoen 


A grader that skins onbruises potatoes is a poor investment. Injury 
to even the greenest, tenderest potatédes is unknown where the Bog 
Grader is used, for it carries them over our patented endless belt with 
out any shaking motion. 

Less than 3% variation in size from Government grades will be found 
in Boggs-graded potatoes—a record impossible with square or diamond 
shaped mesh belts. The Boggs exclusive belt-within-a-belt handles 
round or long potatoes with equal accuracy. 

And for speed, it’s a regular race horse! Depending on the 
size of nb my you can sort and grade from 75 to 700 
bushels of potatoes or onions per hour. It is impossible 
to overload the power models. It isn't necessary to stop the Boggs to 
empty a filled bag. Simply push the deflector to the other side and po- 
tatoes will run into the empty sack while the filled one is being removed. 

Compact and portable. Made 
for a lifetime of service. Oper- 
ated by hand, motor or engine. 
Six models, $40.00 and up. 

A postal card brings our inter- 
esting booklet. Write today. 





















BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
2) Main Street, Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories: Atlanta, N Y ~ Detroit, Mina. 


BOGGS POTATO 
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“Saves Hand Forking in the Mow” ie AW ‘ 


USE IT with any make of horse fork to put ony Se 
y / 
We 

















hay just where you want it. A fourteen-year-ol 
can easily operate it and doa better job than three men 
with hand forks. Does away with hard center in the mow—no 
more “‘fire-fanged” hay. Mow holds more and hay comes out easier Sinole, 
ractical and permanent. In practical use for two seasons. Will pay for itse 
a week—and last a lifetime. Sola on a money- Ask your 
. Ifhe cannot supply you write us direct. 


Send for free booklet and price. 
CALLAHAN DISTRIBUTOR CO. Box 27, 









Wellsboro, Pa. 
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Bull Home 


a Knew a Thing or Two After All 


RECALL many of 
my boyhood ex- 


periences on the farm with a great deal 
I remember one experience 


of pleasure. 
| with an old black and 


that wasn't particularly enjoyable at the 
time it happened. No doubt he has long 
since gone to his reward, so I will try to 
speak kindly of him, in fact, I do not 


bear him any malice, 


me a lesson. 

“We'll quit work 
night,”’ said Dad on 
in June. “You ask 
plan to have supper a 





| “What's the use of 


I immediately asked, 


just as well as 


back now and enjoy the joke on myself, 
and in addition to the enjoyment for 
which he was responsible, he also taught 


ual, and we'll go after that bull that I 
bought of Mr. Brown. 
late with the chores, but we can’t afford 
to lose much time now.” 


By H. L. COSLINE 


white bull, though, 


because I can look 


isn’t ugly, at all. 

“Sure I can lead him,” I said, “I'm 
almost as big as Dad, and if he tries to , 
run, he'll find I can travel pretty fast. He 
is kinda big, isn’t he?” I added, as we 
arrived at the barn. I had the first faint 
misgivings as I looked him over, but it 
would never do to show it, so I put the 
hitch around his nose, and when I had it 
adjusted to my satisfaction, which seemed 
to take some time, Mr. Brown opened the 


won't do any harm 
to try because he 


” 


stanchion and shooed him out. 


an hour early to- 
this particular day 
mother if she can 
little later than us- as I left that barn. 


It will make us 


both of us going?” 
“T can lead him 





though you were 
along. I can go 
faster, and you can 
do part of the 
chores while I am 
gone, so we won't 
need to be any 
later.” 

I may have been 
planning to spend 
the evening in 
baseball practice 
with the boys, or 
perhaps it was only 
an impatience at 
taking longer for 
a task than seemed 
necessary to me, 
that caused me to 
propose this plan. 

“Tt would save 
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time, if you could 
manage it,” said 


Dad, “but I am afraid you might have 


itrouble. He is a big 
| been led much.” 


I was still unconvinced, and after some 
arguing about the matter, I won his con- 
sent to make the attempt. 
fact that I had, in the past, done some 
things that he felt I ce 
enced me and made me unduly optimistic 
At that, I wasn’t foolish 
enough to think that I had the strength 
to hold a two-year-old bull, but I did 
think that I could at least influence him 
‘tion to travel, and 


on this occasion. 


in his choice of a dire 


my speed, and wind 


boy. 


pected me to obtain 


the more determined 
|record time. 





procedure. 


with one hand on his 


rope with the other. Then if he starts to 
run, I can pull his head around, and slow 


Probably 


him down. 


at Mr. Brown's farm. 
“That so?” 





hasn't been led in 


having done that, I w 


would enable me te keep up with him. 

I had some doubts, as I hastened down 
the road, whether I had really’ convinced 
Dad of my ability to bring home the old 
I had a faint suspicion that he ex- 


perience, that would tend to corroborate 
his advice, and that suspicion made me 


Dad was a great believer 
lin the value of experience as a teacher, 
and in this case, at least, he was right. 
For I am sure that no amount of verbal 
proof would have remained, to this day, 
|so vivid in my mind, as the experience, 
upon which I was entering. ; 

As I jogged down the road, with a coil 
of rope on my arm, I laid out my plan of 
“T’ll tie the rope around his 
horns, and then take a half hitch around 
his nose,” I said to myself, 


anyway, instead of wanting to run.” 
“I've come to get the bull,” 1 an- 
nounced, nonchalantly, when I arrived 


He replied with a twinkle 
in his eye, “ well, maybe you can lead him, 
I don’t know how he will act, because he 


Another Case of Trying to Bring the Bull Home 


had happened. 
fellow, and hasn't 


Since that day, I have travelled quite 
rapidly on several occasions, but I think 
I never have left a spot quite as rapidly 


Had I been able, as 


per my plans, to head him in the right 
direction, and then keep up with him, I 
am sure Dad would have been more than ~ 
surprised at the little time that had 
elapsed since I left home. 
start at a trot, but at a full gallop, and 


He didn't 


instead of slowing 
him down, my 
presence on the 
other end of the 
rope seemed to in- 
crease his speed at 
every leap. As I 
pulled back my 
feet suddenly slip- 
ped from under me 
and I sat down. 
Apparently, I 


pulled still more . 


easily in that posi- 
tion. 

When I finally 
concluded that I 
wasn’ taccomplish- 
ing anything, I 
let go, and im- 


mediately the bull . 


stopped and began 


to eat grass, as 
though nothing 


Apparently he didn’t 
consider me of enough importance to even 


look around to see if I was hurt. 


No doubt the him back 
ould not do, influ- 
strike me as funny. 
quired. 
of his size. 


as rather proud of 


. which I figured 


- 
expect. 
some valuable ex- 


to do the job in 


oughly convinced, 


“and stand 
hip, and hold the 


Jim, though. He 


he'll be stubborn rope.” 


a long time. It 






4 


if you don’t mind,’ 
all my courage and resolution. 
see he sort of took me by surprise, that 
time, and this time, I'll know what to 


Jim was one of my best friends, 
loped over to his house, a few rods is 
tant, and laid the case before him. 
seemed to unders‘and, even better than 
cared to have him, , 
certain aspects of the situation that 
wasn't yet prepared to admit, at 

(Contenued on page 541) 


I picked myself up with more of my 
confidence oozing from me, and we drove 
into the 
seemed to be enjoying himself, but: the 
prospect of going home and admitting 
defeat, after all my argument, did not 


barn. Mr. Brown 


“Well, what's the next move?” he in- 
“I'm getting along in years 
too much to enjoy wrestling with a fellow 
You think you'll have to go 
home and get your Dad to help?” 

“IT think Id like to try him once more, 
’ I said, summoning 


“You 


** All right, try him as much as you want 
to, I guess the grass will straighten up 
again before it’s time to cut it, but if it 
don’t, I wouldn't miss seeing you le 
him for all the grass on the place. 

The bull apparently had learned what 
to expect, as well as I, and as soon as he 
was released, he proceeded along the same 
line as before, with even greater speed, 
that were possible, and when he had 
again been driven to the barn, I was thor- 
that if he was to 
delivered, as I had boasted he would be, 
some different plan must be adopted. 

I was still unwilling to admit defeat, 
however. “Got anything I could use for 
trip ropes?” I asked. ‘ 

"Nol haven't a thing. You might try 


be 


usually has lots 
so I 
He 


because there were 
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My Experience with T B 


A Plow Handle Talk 


Wt have recently 
completed an- 

other regular tuberculin test of our herd 
of 128 head with one reactor. I consider 
this an especially good showing consider- 
ing that we are constantly making addi- 
tions to the herd. 

Of course every animal is tested before 
coming into the herd, but some are 
pretty sure to get by or to develop later. 
Here is the his- 
tory of this par- 
ticular cow. She 
was brought into 
the herd last 
August from a 
tested, clean 
herd. She was 
tested before we 
accepted her. 
Then in Novem- 
ber following she 
was tested again. 
passing clean. 
This spring she 
hada pronounced 
subcutaneous 
temperature reaction. Where was the 
infection source? Did the germs lie dor- 
mant from the original herd—and I bought 
the entire herd? Did she get it from 
some animal in our own herd since last 
August or did the tuberculin go wrong? 
I wish I knew. 

















H. E. COOK 


Where Does Infection Come from 


Out of six cows brought in as additions 
to the herd, one-cow reacted. There is no 
comment worthwhile on this animal 
except to say that she was one of four 
that were said to have been the only ones 
ever kept or owned on the farm and were 
raised there. How could this one have 
become infected while the others remain 
apparently sound? 

My twelve years of experience have 
shown that herds that have been raised 
on the farm and to which no purchased 
animals from outside have been added 
will be clean or so very bad that one will 
be suspicious of infection. As a locality 
we seem to be comparatively clean. Very 
seldom is a cow brought in from other 
sections and it is generally known that 
sections showing a high percentage of 
disease are large buyers of cattle from 
other parts. Then why don’t we stop 
buying and raise all of our stock? There 
ls no doubt in my own mind but that 
plan would tend to a rapid cleaning up, 
and if owners would periodically (once a 
year) tuberculin test their stock the 
disease would quickly disappear. 


Why We Don’t Raise Calves 


Some one asked me recently why we 
didn’t follow the plan if it had these 
advantages. Well, we did until very 
recent times and maybe we would be 
happier now to do that way, but we have 
4 market for a good deal more milk than 
We could produce if a considerable part 
of our feeds and shelter was given over to 
stock raising. Our labor cost is high and 
alot of farmers can grow the stuff cheaper 

n we can. 

“But,” said my questioner, “when you 
Taise them you know what you are getting 
and when you buy them you don’t.” 

“Well, sir,” I said, “I haven’t any 
more knowledge of care or ingenuity than 
lots of other folks and I know that so far 

don’t seem to find a common model for 
the best cows when I buy them, and on 
the other hand, the cows I have raised 
seemed at times to have blanks among 
them.” 

What are we going to do about this 

B matter anyhow? Are we really 
making progress with present methods, 
taking the Sta’e and nation as a whole? 

es, I think we are, but the goal is a long 
Way ahead, ard a lot of money will be 
Spent in getting there. Should the whole 
State participate in the loss? Yes, at the 
Present price of milk and milk products 

Yy certainly should. They are simply 

ing a very small amount to the present 
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By H. E. COOK 


price paid for milk 
and its products. Ifa 
profitable price were paid and the con- 
sumers demanded tested cows, farmers 
would not object to carrying the burden, 
which is of course, where it belongs and 
the only permanent, logical way to keep 
our herds clean. 

For a dairyman making grade B milk 
at present wholesale prices there is 
required no inconsiderable loyalty to have 
his herd tested. If the milk he is produc- 
ing is pasteurized before the consumer 
gets it, the consumer is protected. At 
the same time we are as a whole riding to 
destruction if everyone is selfish and 
takes a chance. Dairies and areas of 
tested stock are already commanding 
extra prices as I know from personal 
experience in buying. 


My Experience with Veterinarians 


So far as my experience has gone, the 
percentage of efficiency on the part of the 
State and both State and private veterin- 
arians employed, has been high. I could 
relate incidents and elaborate on them, 
magnifying the bad instead of the good in 
them and make out a rather bad state of 
affairs. But when I lay my whole T B 
experience over upon my own conduct and 
other pieces of business in which the 
human equation becomes the determining 
factor, I find there is not much difference 
after all. Most of us, you know, measure 
the conduct of others by 100 per cent. 
efficiency and our own by what we do, 
leaving out percentages. I have bought 
cattle out of accredited herds and had 
reactors therefrom and could easily 
reason that someone had been careless or 
dishonest or both, but I should feel guilty 
afterwards. 

Referring to accuracy and dishonesty— 
in the early days of our own farm testing 
we had practically a clean herd until a 
suspicion arose among interested parties 


that our tests were not correct. As a 
result many veterinarians were com- 
manded but the herd was still clean. My 


relation to and acquaintance with veterin- 
arians hs been, for a farmer layman, quite 
wide both in official and private practice, 
and they have proved themselves very 
high-grade men in every way. And these 
men must ever be the bulwark of safe, 
worthwhile tuberculin testing. If the 
human equation involved is safe, how 
about tuberctlin, is it as a diagnostic 
agent equally as safe? I do not know 
whether or not it is 100 per cent. safe— 
what is? We have had several no lesion 
cases that is, they were no lesions, so far 
as the usual post mortem goes in the 
investigation. Veterinarians high in 
authority feel safe in saying that lesions 
are somewhere in the body when a reac- 
tion is recorded and maybe they are right. 
Anyhow, the percentage is so near the 
100 per cent. mark and verified by post 
mortem that we have about quit our 
objection to tuberculin as a diagnostic 
agent. 


Now a word as to methods. There are 





with any or every other 
cream separator made be- 
fore reaching the conclu- 
sion that any other ma- 
chine is good enough, or 
that you can afford to 
buy or use it. 

SEE the machines side- 
by-side first, and if see- 
ing leaves any doubt then 
TRY them side-by-side. 
Do your own choosing 
after having done so. 

Remember that the 
best separator means 
more than any other ma- 
chine on the farm, a sav- 
ing or a loss twice-a-day 
every day in the year, 
and that the better ma- 
chine will last twice as 
long as the inferior one. 
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TRY A New Improved | 
DE LAVAL 


Side-by- Side 





Sold on easy terms 
or installments. 


See your De Laval 


agent at once. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beule_ Street 








two accepted plans—the subcutaneous 
and the intradermal. The eye or ophthal- 
mic has in and of itself hardly any 
standing in court—it seems to have only a 
guess check as a companion piece to the 
intradermal, often called the tail test. 
My personal judgment as determined by 
a rather mild experience, and some 
investigations would be worth no more 
than “‘a scrap of paper” if brought into 
court, is about like this. Both tests are 
each as a whole probably about equally 
accurate. Each in connection with the 
other has added value. The subcu- 
taneous deals entirely with temperatures 
and there are at times influences other 
than T B that disturb temperatures. 
Last November we had a bunch of dry 
cows running free in a pen. Before 
taking the initial temperatures the pen 
was littered with an unusual amount of 
straw of which the cows ate freely, 
bringing on indigestion and high tempera- 
tures followed. The after-injection tem- 
peratures were about normal, but the 
New York Board of Health held them for 
a re-test which they passed. 

At another time we had a rise of 
temperature at the eighth post injection 

















Keeping roadsides clean is a hard but worthwhile job 


temperature in a single cow. The veterin- 
arian in charge did not, on general 
principles, believe that reaction tempera- 
tures were ever delayed so far from 
injection which was in this case 22 hours 
and so he put her under suspicion. She 
was segregated for a period of 90 days and 
retested with the intradermal, passing 
clean. This was four years ago, and the 
cow is still in the herd. 


Avoid Temperature Influences ~° 


The New York Board of Health requires 
the 24-hour subcutaneous test at least 
when the cows are brought into the herd. 
The intradermal as I have previously said 
avoids these varying temperature prob- 
lems and’ it is difficult to avoid them. ' 
Lack of water, over-eating of hay or any 
other dry feed, lack of ventilation during 
the test have their influences upon 
temperature. Rarely of course where a 
positive reaction is certain, but they do 
lead to suspicion sometimes, and when 
the veterinarian is one of those who lives 
up to the theory that there is no such 
thing as a suspicious animal, he has, to 
condemn. During a test it is always my 
particular task to see to it that the 
temperature influences I have mentioned 
are obviated, and while many years of 
experience have made me feel that I am 
something of an expert in this one charge, 
I do sometimes miss. 

In conclusion I believe the present 
Federal and State plans may be as good 
as circumstances will warrant. We must 
not forget that those in charge must spend 
a part of their energy and money along 
educational lines, which just that much 
retards action as expressed in any plan of 
reducing the disease; that indemnities 
must be provided in justice to cattle 
owners and to guarantee a continuation of 
the work; that farmers should stand by 
with moral and financial backing; and. 
lastly that you and I know exactly how 
to have and to keep a clean herd and that 
it is the only animal disease of which this 
much can be said and ‘it is comparatively 
easy to do it after we are decide” to go 
ahead. y. 















Ship now—and insure 
against a car shortage 


DLE freight cars in the spring are no guarantee against a 

car shortage at crop moving time. But the use of avail- 
able equipment now to make shipments in anticipation of 
fall and winter needs will insure against the costly delays 
that are the inevitable result of the periodical harvest time 
traffic congestion. 


The railroads were never better equipped. They have made 
heavy outlays for new cars, engines and facilities. Operating 
morale is at a high level. Performance records reflect high 
credit on men and managements. 


But railroad men are not supermen—and there is a limit to 
the amount of traffic that can be promptly handled in yards 
and terminals. Car shortages are the result of the slow 
movement of cars rather than the lack of cars. 


Shippers who take advantage of the present ease of trans- 
portation to move fuel, raw materials and finished products 
that will be needed later in the year will not only protect 
themselves against business losses due to traffic congestion, 
but will help to insure the prompt movement of the crops 
to market. 
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Dairy Conference Meets 


HE second meeting of the Dairymen’s 

Conference Committee of Fifteen was 
held at Utica on Saturday, May 24th. 
The following organizations and indi- 
viduals were present: Dairymen’s League: 
F. H. Thompson, Holland Patent, New 
York; Henry Burden, Cazenovia, New 
York, and Charles Tuck, New York City; 
Eastern States: M. B. Garlock, Utica, 
N. Y.; B. G. Van Alstyne, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., and Roscoe Sargent, Sandy Creek, 
N. Y.; Sheffield Producers: C. Fred Bosh- 


| art, Lowville, 'N. Y.; Fred E. Mather, 


Ulster, Pa.; C. W. Halliday, Secretary, 
North Chatham, N. Y.; Now-Pool Associa- 
tion: C. W. Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. P. Williams, Mannsville, N. Y.; 
W. S. Rhodes, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
Independents: G. A. Piszczek, Newport, 
N. Y.; F. W. Bauder, Fort Plain, N. Y.; 
Homer Jones, Homer, N. Y. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Chairman Henry Burden, at 2 p.m. A 
communication from Mr. C. F. Bigler, 
President-Secretary of the New York 
Holstein-Friesian Association, containing 


the following resolution, was read: 


WHEREAS, in conference at Utica, N. Y., 
May 14, 1924, five groups of milk producers 
elected a committee and agreed to meet 
May 24 and formulate plans for establishing 
a basic price for milk, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
New York State assembled at Earlville, 
N. Y., urgently request this committee to 
formulate such plans as will insure uniform 
prices by all groups selling milk to distri- 
butors. 


Committee of 15 Recommends Multiple Price Plan 


was not announced to the Committee of 
Fifteen when it met at Utica on Saturday, 
May 24th. 


Eastern Pennsylvania News 
Ourver D. Scuocx 


ARMERS throughout Eastern Penp. 

sylvania are considerably in arrears 
with farming operations in consequence 
of the excessive rainfall. There were 
only a few days during the month of May 
that failed to record rain. 

Poison ivy vines are particularly lux. 
uriant in growth this spring and doctors 
are treating many infected -persons as’ a 
result of folks coming into contact with it. 

Southern counties with extensive peach 
and apple orchards expect to realize large 
crops, as no frosts occurred when the trees 
were in bloom. The embryo fruit is de 
veloping finely. Newly planted trees 
made an excellent start, an ample supply 
of moisture accelerating their develop- 
ment and growth. The tent caterpillar, 
however, is a veritable nuisance and 
prominent in many orchards where earl 
attention to spraying was delayed. Wild 
cherry trees are a favorite host of the tent 
caterpillars and many farmers deter- 
mined to exterminate from their prop- 
erties all trees of this species by cutting 
them down. 

Pennsylvania tobacco growers are solie- 
itous for this year’s crop because of the 
threatened invasion of the disease known 
as “wildfire.” There were a few infected 


localities last year. 
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Better Crops 
Less Work 


rare 


SOLVAY is so easy to handle, 
so safe, so economical that it 
makes less work but bigger crops 
wherever used. 

Make this year a bigger year,— 
in crops, in profits. You can 

it with SOLVAY. 

THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 













Write for the new 
lime booklet —sent 
free! Tells you inter- 
esting pro! acts 
you should know 
ebout lime. 


















130-Acre Lake-Shore Farm | 
Horses, 13 Cows, 150 Poultry 


9 Hogs, gas engines, wood saw, machinery included to 


markets; 100 acres loamy fields, estimated 000 ft 
timber: variety fruit, berries, nuts: 9-room house, beauti- 
shade; large silate-roof barn, silo, cemented cow stable. 
garage, bog, 


Here fsa gua: d 


uickly; balf mile lake frontage, wonderful views. 
ortune in bungalow sites; all advantages, finest ARMCO 
today for free 

Americas !roe Roofing Ce. 
Pure IRON 


poul + houses. Now only $8200, pert 
Fe rt od 


arms. 
emmeu St. N. ¥. City. 


ca 
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pure fron oof ti . 
catalog explains why it is | ghtning proof and fire-proot. 
IRON ROOFI 
Most economical you can buy and easily put on. Write 
catalog 
la. 72 Middietows. Ohio 











destnieniningines pa 
Morgan B. Garlock, President of the . . wil 
Eastern States Milk Producers Associa- ag Mo tentaylet it) 
tion, was elected Treasurer of the Com- ormengess g-Laying ¢ the 
mittee. Contest wo 
Motion was carried that each organi- TH! New York State Egg Laying ] 
zation contribute $25 for the expenses of Contest that is being conducted at ver 
the Committee. the State Institute of Applied Agriculture sou 
The Committee voted that the Rural at Farmingdale, L. I. is now past its pra 
New Yorker, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 28th week with Single Comb White wel 
Dairymen’s League News -and Non- Leghorns in the lead. tha 
Pooler be invited to send representatives The pen owned by C. L. Flaccus of out 
| to meetings of the committee; that copies Glenshaw, Pa., is leading with a total sea 
of the Secretary’s minutes be furnished production of 1,128. The pen of West wa’ 
to these papers, and that John J. Dillon Neck Poultry Farm, Huntington, L. L,is be 
and E. R. Eastman be made honorary the highest of Rhode Island Reds with a con 
members of the Committee. yield of 964 eggs. H. V. Byerly of Sharps 
After a long discussion the following ville, Pa., has the leading pen of White } 
important resolutions were unanimously Wyandottes with a record of 892 eggs. dis 
adopted: Of the White Plymouth Rocks the pen stai 
ad Ps see entered by Ellen D. Ranken of Hunting- low 
WHEREAS, the price of milk has reached ton [L. [.. is leading with 919; w fart 
Se ent ee ection cammet the A. C. Jones flock: of Barred Rocks seal 
carried on profitably, thus depreciating : : 
values of eee cattle and pat mc pe Georgetown, Del., is leading that breed So 
causing great hardship and financial distress, with 998. ; a . 
and The four highest pens are all single fere 
WHEREAS, this Committee representing comb White Leghorns with the Jones pou 
the various existing groups of dairymen was flock of Barred Rocks fifth. mez 
created to recommend some plan that may grol 
save from disaster the dairy interests con- ‘ afte 
tributory to the New York milk market, National Grange to Meet in this 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that Atlantic City que 
it is the sense of this committee that all milk : f th 
be sold by all groups on the same price plan The National Grange will hold its nd 
— oa! present gp plan be the so-called annual convention November “" to - 
multiple price plan, an 21 in Atlantic City, N. J. The New 
a be ral be al c- ow ’ “ . fi al 
the committer meormments te the yarnes Jersey State Horticultural Society plans for 
organizations of dairymen supplying the to hold its annual meeting Pan ber T 
metropolitan market that said organizations period, the exact days being Novem pan 
offer Class I milk of their producers for the 10 to 15. ; 4 has 
month of June, 1924, at $2.33 per hundred The Horticultural Society is cooperat- Its 
pounds for three per cent. grade B milk in ing with the New Jersey State Grange f ¥ 
the 200-210 mile zone with the usual and other organizations in stagimg ® Or i 
differentials. New Jersey exhibit on the Steel Pier. ~ 
After the meeting of the Committee of be d 
Fifteen on Saturday, individual organi- Heavy Frost in Drake County, the ; 
zations and groups, except the Dairy- Ohio of t 
| men’s League Cooperative Association, ‘hed “ie pou: 
met early the following week and passed O* May 22, Drake County had = Nor 
resolutions endorsing the work of the worst freeze experienced for thet n/ sat 
Committee of Fifteen. These endorse- in many years. It was cold enough ¢ W. | 


ments included the approval of the form ice in exposed vessels and ee ~~ 

suggested price of $2.33 for three per cent. the strawberry crop. Tiere 1s no | - 
milk for June in the 200-210 mile zone but that considerable damage was one : 
with the usual differentials. The League to other fruits as well. Wheat ts looking F 









directors had already met on the previous well in the county. Farmers have corm with 
Wednesday and established a price of ~ practically all planted. Pastures hx “ 
$1.86 for Class I milk, although they did good. The wet and cold wether. 2 ad 
not make this pricé public until the spring has delayed all spring work. cold 





beginning of the following week, and it M. Burcuury. 
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New York Farm News | 


County Notes From 
EPRESENTATIVE dairymen from 


all sections and from all producers’ 
organizations in Cortland County met 
at the Farm Bureau Office, Thursday, 
May 22nd, on invitation of County 
Agent H. L. Vaughn, to discuss the pres- 
ent milk market crisis. A free discussion 
of the condition of markets and prices 
brought out a general agreement that 
milk prices are materially below the cost 
of production, that the producers in all 
the organizations have identical interests 
and that all groups should unite in an 
effort to correct present conditions. The 
meeting praised the move of the dairy 
groups to get together as a result of the 
Utica meeting, May 14th, and gave the 
“Committee of Fifteen” a unanimous 
yote of confidence. 

Such county meetings as this one in 
Cortland County and the splendid meet- 
ing called by the Farm Bureau in Mont- 
gomery County on April 5th, demon- 
strate that the dairymen in the several 
milk organizations are ready to pull to- 
gether for the good of their industry. 
This should be a good example for the 
local community groups of producers to 
follow.—C. A. Taytor. 


* * * 


North County Notes 


HE middle of May arrived with 

practically no seeding or planting 
done. A very few scattered days in 
April were fair and enabled the planting 
of some gardens and sowing of oats on 
land that is high and dry. For the most 
part farmers are becoming discouraged 
with] the outlook for grain this year, for 
it will be the first of June before much of 
the plowed’ ground will be dry enough to 
work up readily. 

Pastures are slow in coming on and 
very few have turned out as yet, though 
some who ran out of hay turned out on 
practically no grass. Old hay is pretty 
well used up this spring, both on farms 
that sell and those that feed, and the 
outlook at present is for a fair crop this 
season. The ground is better filled with 
water than for several years and should 
be able to stand up under later drought 
conditions. 

* - * 

Milk conditions are the subject of 
discussion in most sections. The con- 
stant dropping of the prices and the very 
low starting price for;cheese has cut the 
farm income to a point where it can 
searcely be stretched to cover absolute 
hecessities—let alone pay up back bills. 
Some hope is being pinned on the con- 
ference and the committee of fifteen ap- 
pointed at Utica to consider ways and 
means of getting together the various 
groups for concerted action. However, 
after the efforts of Dean H. E. Cook in 
this direction last year and the subse- 
quent disregarding of the work done by 
the joint committee by those most vi- 
tally concerned, many are skeptical as 
to the outcome of the latest endeavor, 
although praying that it may be the means 
of alleviating conditions. ' 

The purchase of the Dry Milk Com- 
pany at Adams by the Dairymen’s League 

Ss caused comment in Jefferson County. 
It seemed to be the only way out, however, 
for about 50,000 pounds of milk had been 
coming to a farmer’s plant there since the 
first of May and the only thing that could 
be done with it was to separate and dump 
the skim-milk. With the 125 pool patrons 

the purchased plant and the 50,000 
Pounds from poolers rejected by - the 
Northern New Milk Corporation, a very 
Satisfactory operation should result.— 


W. I. Roe. 


News From Lewis County 
}eARMERS hereabouts are just com- 


_mencing to make a little showing 
with their spring work. Although the 
almost continuous rains we had for sev- 
eral weeks have now practically ceased. 
cold frosty ni zhts are predominating with 


Among the Farmers 


the result that cows are falling short of 
their usual flow of milk at this season of 
the year, the grass not having the usual 
succulence or milk-giving qualities which 
it otherwise would have had, had nice 
sunshiny weather predominated. 


* * * 


During a trip down through the valley 
to Utica recently after a heavy rain of the 
day before, I noticed many fields on 
which water stood in pools. In many 
places where fall plowing had been done, 
the furrows were all grown up to quack 
grass and other foul matter, which will 
necessitate the taking of a lot of pains to 
prepare the land for the proper seeding 
of any kind of grains, especially on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season. 

* * * 


Farm help seems rather scarce and diffi- 
cult to obtain and, in extreme cases, I 
know where as much as $75 per month 
with board is being paid. However, the 
average wage is somewhat under that 
figure. 

+ * ” 

The New York State Nursery, situated 
a short distance east of Lowville, is doing 
a thriving business this spring. At the 
present time they are engaged in trans- 
planting young seedlings and have a large 
force of men, also women, engaged in the 
work and earlier in the season were ship- 
ping quantities of young trees by express 
to different points where reforesting was 
being done. 

*~ * 

Tt is an easy thing to see now what a 
big mistake was made a few years ago 
when the farmers here in the Black River 
Valley had the opportunity to purchase 
the cheese factories in close proximity 
to the branch of the New York Central 
and did not do so. It would have kept 
them well equipped and insured against 
the day when the fluid milk market is 
being clogged, when a large percentage 
of the milk could be manufactured into 
butter and cheese, and thus equalize mat- 
ters to some extent anyway. 

While with nearly all dairies out on 
pasture at the present writing, and with 
the milk war on among the large shipping 
companies, the situation is not very rosy 
at the best, though it might, of course, 
be worse.—Cuas. -L. STILEs. 


* * * 


Along the Southern Tier 
ROOME COUNTY has now 8 herds 


of cows which have been pronounced 
free from tuberculosis, while 143 other 
herds have passed the first test, and 172 
herds showing a reaction on second test. 
Out of 44,851 cows in the county, 7,733 
have now been tested, the percentage of 
reaction being about 20. It is expected 
to complete the work of the testing cam- 
paign by the first of July in the townships 
of Union, Vestal and Maine. 

Few oats have yet been sowed, no po- 
tatoes planted nor a kernel of corn, except 
in a few gardens, as we come into the last 
week of May. Many farmers have sowed 
no oats at all. The wet weather has, 
however, brought grass on wonderfully 
well. There was a sharp frost on the 
night of May 2lst, but vegetation was 
not far enough advanced to do any par- 
ticular injury. 

For the first time in perhaps seventy- 
five years the Dayton homestead near 
Maine village in Broome county is with- 
out an occupant. Henry Dayton, long 
owner of the farm, passed away last No- 
vember at the age of about 93, and on May 
21st, Miss Nellie also died, leaving the 
place vacant. Since the death of her father 
she had lived quite alone on the place. 

George Wakefield, whose house on the 
road from Delano’s Corners to West Che- 
nango was recently burned has bought 
the farm originally owned by James M. 
Emerson, adjoining, making him about 
140 acres. Since the death of Mr. Emer- 

(Continued on page 541) 















At hardware and ac- 
cessory storesallover | © 
the United Statesand - 
Canada you will find « 
the Crescent Wrench 

most universally used | 
of all wrenches. ; 


Take a look at a 


have been looking for.”’ 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., 










genuine Crescent Wrench 


R general utility around all sorts of 
machinery on the farm, in the home, or 
in the garage nothing fits quite so many 
situations as the Crescent Wrench. 
The moment you pick it up you notice the feeling 
of ready power it puts into your hand. You note 
the quick, smooth thumbscrew adjustment and the 
narrow, powerful jaws—and your mechanical in- 
stinct tells you immediately, ‘‘Here’s the wrench I 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


CRESCENT To ° 


222 Harrison Street 
I _ am interested in 
Wrench 


Signed . 


¢ 9 Reasons Why 
Crescent 
Wrenches Are Best 


Steel handle drop- 

forged and hardened 
by special Crescent; heat 
treatment. 


Moveable jaw has large 
bearing surface in 
handle. 


Accurately cut thumb- 
screw, always casy to 
turn. 


4 All parts fit perfectly. 


Small coil spring bears 

lightly on thumbscrew 
to hold adjustment when 
wrench is dropped. 


Braces of jaws designed 
for extra strength. 


Bearings sector cut (a 
patented method)—not 
broached. 


Crescent design reaches 
tight quarters. 





Seven sizes—4 to 18 





” inches. 





If your dealer hasn't the 
size of Crescent Wrench you want 


USE THE COUPON 
CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
TD, occ posccevend in. Crescent 
My regular dealer is 




















Reid’s Farm Milk 
Cooler 


Is sold under a guarantee 
of complete Satisfaction 
or your money refunded. 
It is highest in quality but 
lowest in cost in the long 
run. Easily cleaned, rust- 


up to us. For 
have been making 
ment, and we can help you. 


A. H. Reid Creamery 
& Dairy Supply Co. 
69th St. & Haverford Ave. 

Box B, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


175 “ino cusmsers For Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, 100 head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
HOLSTEIN cows fresh or soon due. 


10 registered heifers soon due. 20 registered heifers 
ready to breed. 4 high record service bulls. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ONE of our two-year-old Lucky Farce nee. Jersey heifers 
has just made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We 
have others just as good at $100 to $15U. Yearling bull, 
same breeding. Federal tested. 

Ss. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 








Extra fine lot registered 
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GD Sanitary Seamless Strainers 
rll 


= 


GOWING.-DIETRICH CO., Inc. 
207 W. Weter Se Syrecuse, N.Y. 





mn! Will Cut Your Bacteria Count 





~ SWINE BREEDER 





'125—Pigs For Sale—125 


Berkshire and Chester cross and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross, all large healthy pigs, 8 to 9 weeks 
old, price $5 each; 7 to 8 weeks old, price $4.50 
each. Will ship — | amount of the above lot 
.O. D. on approval. 


MICHAEL LUX 
9 LYNN ST. WOBURN, MASS. 


167—PIGS FOR SALE~167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, price $& each 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, price $6 each. I will ship 
any amount of the above lot C.O. D. on your 
approval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. 
A. M. LUX 
Tet. 1415 





WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Polands beedcition. 


Want to close out surplus stock to make room. if you 
want a choice young Boar or Sow, or a Pair of Pigs, an- 
swer this Ad. at once and get real Bargain. Best Breed- 
ing. Registered. Write at once for prices, etc 

=: S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


206 Washington St. 








Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 





When writing advertisers, 











Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 




















ARXESTISEMENTS are inserted in 
he minimum c 


words. 











Classified eoalp soso Rates 


READ THESE CLASSIFIED ADS 


= The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 





Site department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


and whole number, including name and 
* counts as eleven 


harge per insertion is $1 per 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation 
address, ‘Thus: "J.B. Jones, 44°E. Main St... Mount Morris, N. ¥. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 





EY2®Y week the Ame 
York, uw os 
reach our office a: 
day previous to 


of issue. Cancellation orders m 
Sesduse of the low vate to cubeoribers ond their Gaenda cnak 


accompany your order. 


ag I a —_ quae yy ,000] farmers in ee 
26] Fourth Avenue New Yons ork City. moe car" than the second d Mon- 
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or money yn} 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 
PEARL Lytle barred Rocks, Jules 


Francis strain eees, $1.25 per 15; $7 4 100 
ue. Guinea pigs, Homer pigepne. CLIFFORD 
RHANS, Saugerties, N 
oan WN AND WHITE - NNER DUCK 
ogee . 10 cents, ducklings, 25 cents, also stock. 
Vv fag 4 pvers Davidson Poultry Farm, 





CATTLE 
r . weight 
one ton in show form. One rearling bull. 
Also CHAS. . AVERY, 


young stock. 

erry, » A 
cG 

bulls ow R 

stock W. 8. oORI 


ming 

8s cows 
‘tered bull calves. Fine 
E, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





BABY CHICKS—Save money, get our 
prices. EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. ¥ 


CHIX—Barron 4, 4h me Ly Bo 


large type, $12 
Immediate delivery. MAPLE. ACRES FARM 


Box A, 














R. I. RED PULLETS, 10 weeks old June 
ist, $1.25 each, BLAUVELT. Holmdel. N. J 

URE A N ITE ORNS, 
$12; Barred Rocks, $11; Reds, $12; White 
Leghorns, $9; mixed, $8 hundred. Postpaid 
Live arrival guarantce TURKEY RIDGE 
HATCHERY. Millerstown, Pa 

MAMMOTH BRONZE, Bourbon, White 
Narragansett Eggs, 40c Quality Chicks, | 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Ancornas, Rocks, Reds, 
pe enaneees, l4c. Bantam, 


Guineas, Ducks, 
Ears bow. catalog. PIONEER FARMS, 
ford, 

eam EGGS, $2.50 per 15; turkey | 
$5 per 9. Order from this ad EDWTN | a 
SOU DER, Sellersville, Pa 


LARGE FINE, husky baby chicks, Rocks 
and Reds Si¢ ber 100 FARSI $13. Postpaid, 
we now. INSET FARM, Box 67, Bristol, 

t 


a) NGS, 35c¢ 
m “Hatching $1.50 for 12 Fostpaad 
D. H. WRIG oe N. J 
CHICKS—7c up C Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, and mixed 100% delivery guaran- 
teed. 19th season. Pamp hiet. Box 26, ©. M. 
LAUV ER. MeAlisterville. Pa 
1,000W HITE ta breeders, some certi- 
fied, at bargain D Baby chicks now $10/ 
100 iy hy OYCLE HATCHER CO 
Imira, N. Y. 

TLTRA UALITY” Chicks—Anconas 
$12.00-100; White W pee. $16.00—100 
sows, Leghorns, $11.00- j00d_ Chicks 
Since 1 Circulars OWNLAND FARMS 
Hammond, N. Y 




















‘TURKEYS 
TURKEY EGGS from our famous pure bred 
Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett and White 
Holland flocks. Get our special prices. Write 
WALTER BROS., Powhattan Point. Ohio 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD BACK Giant Bronze 











Turkeys Hatched first part of May, 1923 
Well bred, healthy, vigorous. THOMAS 
REILLY, Plymouth, Mass 
HONEY 
HONEY—5 lbs. clover, $1.10; 10 Ibs., $2; 
buckwheat Ay = $1.75, postpaid first three 
zones; 60 | ere, clover, $7.50, buck wheat 
36 HENRY WILLIAMS: Romulus, N. Y 





UNTESTED Italian queens soanded stock 
$1.00 each, $10.00 dozen. $60.00 hundred. 
wane June 15th. W. C. BARNARD, Glenn- 
ville, Ga 


SWINE 

DUROCS FOR SALE—Bred gilts, cows, also 

young Pigs. either sex, from prize-winning boar. 
E. BROWN, Nottingham, Pa. 

TWENTY grade Pigs, Berkshire and Ches- 
ter White 6-8 weeks old, $6 each. —.~_y paid. 
Cc. E. BOSSERMAN, ork Springs 

0. I. C's. A.—No registered, March pigs, 
$10 each: pairs, no ‘akin tg feeding: big type 
stock: best of breeding: a action guaranteed, 
R. HI — Seneca Falls, N. 











C an erkshire 
acaba pig $4.75 each, pure bred, pigs, $6. 
OAKS DAI FARM, Wralusing Pa. 

REGISTERED Duroc Jersey pigs for as 
6 weeks old GILBERT DREW, RF. 
Sussex, Sussex Co., N 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, BERK- 
~~ ae Ch —— oan all ages, mated, not 
B-ed ice boars: collies, beagles. 
Pp HAMILTON ' Cochanville Pa. 











DOGS AND PET STOCK .- 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CHOICE PLANTS © peasy d, Beets, - 
nen u Heed Hard 3 sarees, Successio 
ge Ly ardy field grown, 50, 30: 


$2; 5000, $8.50; 10,000, $15. 
JOSHUA LxPP, Honey Brook, Pa. 


A A ts an 
leading varieties of tomatoes field grown, 300 
$1.00; 500-$1.50; 1000-$2.25 by 


pend: By and sweet pep 
So0-si. , 00: $3.25 at. 
ready commtets and pep 


ready 3 fay the isth, " Let_us have your 

Satisfaction guaranteed. THE DIXIE PLANT 

CO., Franklin, Va. 

, 5A — I a 000, $2.00. post a 

leading varieties, 500, $1.25; 1 2 

— Satisfaction guaranteed. J. SCOTT, TT, 
, Va. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS—10 Million Fine 
Field Grown plants for sale. 12 leading varie- 
ties. Cabbage Plants, 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 
1000, ma prepaid. Expressed 5,000, 
$6.25; 10,000, $10; cash. Tomato plants, 
300, $1; 500, 1000, $2.50: 10,000, $ 





Largest 
and " oldest growers Positively 
guaranteed geod order delivery or money re- 
funded J. COUNCIL CO. Franklin, Va. 
DAHLIA BULBS—To clean out quickly, my 
—- surplus of decorative dahlias, mostly pinks 
ure whites, will send 16 bulbs postpaid for 
one dollar. T. B. SHAW. Lincoln, Mass. 








WHITE COLLIES exclusively, pups, four 
months, beauties, reasonable King, all white, 
and White M L 


Majesty reoens. ABE 


TILBURY, Ow N 
ENGLISH SHE PHERD PUPS, Strong, 


seurd a peaithy. several ready _ to wor 
. W. NORTON gdensburg, N 
ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 

stock Ma pets, male or female 
ORRIN J ‘DIC EY. Belfast. Maine 

FOXES WANTED—Reds or greys 
number. ROSS S BROWN McFall. Ala 

QUA F IES—ready 
for their new homes Eagle to re fetration in 
American Kennel Club. IGOROUS, FARM- 
RAISED, BRIGHT and INTELLIGENT. 
Prices reasonable. Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
Eggs. Com lete satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now ENSHADE TURKEY FARM, 
Box A., ae Pa 











Any 





At 
3, Canton, 


DS ready to train 


YOUNG SHEPHER 
MAPLE ISLAND FARMS, R. No 


ENGLISH-WELSH SHEPHERD pups, 6 
months old June 1. Female, $10; males, $12. 

HAS. LOWTHER., Conneaut Lake, Pa 

PONIES and Collies. STEWART, 
Linesville, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED an associate to take one half in- | 
terest in a new a of egg container for 
commercial and parcel post demand. Has been 
indorsed by the postmaster yy and the ex- 
press companies; or will dispose of same out- 
right, Refer FRA ve R. HALE, Victoria 

. Hartford, Conn. 








MAPLE PRODUCTS 


AGENTS WANTED 





MAPLE SUGAR, 2 oz cakes. 30c; 30 Ib. pail 
sugar, 25c. Ib.; syrup, $2.25; prepaid rice 0 on 
one quart syrup; 1 lb. sugar, $1. A BERT | 
FIs R, Rupert, Vt 





AGENTS $10 Daily. Write orders for House 





Dresses. We deliver and collect. Pay ad- 
vanced Complete outfit 20ec ECONOMY 
SALES CO., Dept. 99, Boston, Mass 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage; co 
field and Copenhagey, $2.25 per 1000, $10 
5000, $18.50 per 10, : Tomato plants, lea ~ 
varieties, $2.50 per 1000, $11.25 per 5000. $21.50 

r 10,000; Aster asst., 65c per 100. WM. P. 

‘EAGLE, Bristol, Pa 

LATE CABBAGE PLANTS, 100, 75c; 500, 
$3: cauliflower, 2c each. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. E. M. FETTER. Lewisburg, Pa., R. 1. 


MILLIONS OF CABBAGE (June, July) and 
celery plants from June 20th $2.50 per M., $1.75 
per Special prices on large orders. " Early 
Snowball aulifiower plants $3.50 per ) 
straight. All pds of plants. shrubs, trees, orna- 
mentals, etc. W. DODDS, North Rose, N. Y. 


Sa cn S Caulifiower and Aster 
Plants. Transplanted Tomato plants—John 
Baer. Bonny Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Stone. 
$8 per 1000. Re-rooted Tomato plants—same 
- eties, $5 1000. Field Grown Tomato 

lants—same varieties, $3 per 1000. Tomato 

lings—same varieties, $3 per 1000. Potted 
Ped plants—same varieties, $3.25 per 100; 
r 1000. Cabbage plants—(Field Grown) 

—Ww pxefield, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 








Glory, Early Summer, Early Flat Dutch, All 
Head Early. _— Balihead, Savoy and Red 
Rock, $2 5000, $9; 500, $1.25. Re- 
rooted Ca eo » ata. $2.25 per 1000. Cauli- 


flower plants to eal re-rooted) Early Snowball and 

Erfurt, $4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20; 500, $2.50 

Aster plants (potted 2 inch). All colors, $3.50 
r 100. Send for free list of all a 
AUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good steady man, write Ad i. order 7 
Ours is not a commercial a We make 
cha HE JEWISH. TAGRICULTU RAL 
SOCIETY, Inc., 301 E. 14th St., . Cit 

MAN, middle aged, desires —~ on I 
farm. ‘Work board. MICHAEL 
KETCHAM, 











for good 
Vanetten, N. Y. 





—— ESTATE 


central New York Cork State. For sizes, d 
write 


and PER: 
AGENCY Canajoharie 8. N. ¥ ai me 


328, More City 
461 4th as New ot 


ware 
» & hllside farm: 175 acres: $3,000; 


onders fo lrying eA, ON _— 





on SALE—The best farm in New wy of 


- Near Brockton, Mass, 
about 22 miles from Boston. oman ae oa 
vee of other property. 
NELLA, Bowman Building, + A Mass.' 
FOR SALE or trade. Store house 5 rooms, 
Alljimprovements. On state road. arn, hen- 
house. Over 4 acres of land. rite in the. center 
R. MEN. 


of town. What have you? 
NELLA, Bowman B’ld’g y OF, Mass. ~ 














WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen 
heusemend oe. bright a calcoes a 
PATCHWORK COMPANY. Meridor Ona 

MISCELLANEOUS 





HIGHEST eae PRIC paid for 
hides, calf skins, tallow. Write ALVAH A 
CONOVER, Lebanon, N. J. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACO: Chewing, 
five pounds, $1.75; $3.00. a fite 
— wr A 25; : $2.00: pay 
OLOPERAT 


pe 8 free. 
F RMERS, ~ Kentucky. 
CORD TIRES ail sizes, cheap. 
Lake, New York. 
Ww 


E HIC , smooth, d 
five bottom — $1. ra Sewts | tobacco; 
8 pounds, $2.50; 16, 


$4.25; best sm to- 
bacco, 8 pounds, $2.25, 16, $3.75; mild 
8 pounds, $1.60; 16, $2.60. Postpaid. DA 
HARDIN, Jase Ky. 


lars today. SDURO ROOFING NE 
280 Broadway, New York City 

DIG POST HOLES the easy wey with Iwan 
Post Hole & Well Auger. < Wan 


first. Easy Digging book By 
BEST EXTENSION LADD 
cents per Soot. rm paid. A. L FERRIS, 


BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South B 
Interlaken, } 
— 


HELP WANTED 
“AMBITIOUS MEN, 18 UP. Become halt 


way = Se a Carriers. a inet 
year. teady wor 
frite immediately. FRANELIN TE INSTI- 
TUTE. Dept. L 101, Rochester, N. Y 
“ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—i7 to 
65, willing to accept Government 
$117-3$250; travel or stationary, write 
OZMENT. 258 St. aus Md., immedia 
A) — men to work at Teast 
one year as testers . New York Cow —a 
Associations. Experience in f 
aire a 
ce, names 


enerasice of Babcock test ae 
school t 
and Saat former empio ores. Write G. W. 

















dairy or farm experi 
TAILBY, JR., Animal usbandry Dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SS 
The Outlook for the Dairyman 


(Continued from page 533) 


especially in eastern sections where milk 
prices have been low for several months and 
much feed must be purchased. Eventu- 
ally, many of the dual purpose cows on 
farms in the Middle West and West will 
be allowed to nurse their calves again. 
Those men who prefer to “ miik from the 
back of a horse,’ as Dean Russell put it, 
or who like to do mosx of their farming 
from the driver’s scot behind a four- 
horse team or a iractor, will lose their 
sudden infatuation for the dairy cow. 

And, finally, as has been pointed out 
numerous times in the last few troublous 
months, the sale to the butcher of the 
boarder cows would eliminate most, if not 
all, of the present excess in production 
and do it to the profit of the owners of 
such cows and pave the way for better 
prices fur everybody. 


Imports Exceed Exports 


The last ‘five years have witnessed a 
complete reversal in our foreign trade. 
The accompanying graphs tell the story. 
They show the net balance of trade m 


terms of whole milk for each of the 
principal dairy products, and for all 
combined, for the last ten years and the 
pre-war average. 

Before the war we were importing 
substantial quantities of cheese, while 
in butter and condensed milk, imports 
and exports practically balanced each 
other. The war stimulated exports of 
all three products until in 1919 the net 
export balance in terms of whole milk 
was over 2.6 billion pounds. Since 1919 
the current has gradually shifted until in 
1923 there was a net import balance of 
477 million pounds, the first since — 

Net imports of 18 million pounds of 
butter last year were sen ~ heavy, 
while net imports of 56 million pounds of 
cheese were the largest on record. Net 
exports of condensed milk amounted to 
184 million pounds. 

The amount of butter actually im- 
ported does not bulk so large compared 
with our domestic output, but it is the 
equalizer which keeps our prices in line 
with the world level plus the tariff. The 


fact that foreign butter is available, even 
though it is not brought into the country, 
acts as a club over the domestic market. 


Our Prices Attractive 


Great Britain is the chief market for 
surplus butter and cheese. She imported 
more butter in 1923 than ever before, but 
this was accomplished as a result of heavy 
offerings from her colonies and from 
Denmark which had to find a market. 
Because of these large supplies and so 
much industrial idleness, British butter 
and cheese prices have been rather low. 
Hence, exporting countries have found 
it better to send part of their output to 
the United States even though the tariff 
compels them to take 8 cents less than 
our prices for butter and 5 cents less for 
cheese. To a limited extent, the discount 
on foreign exchanges neutralizes the 
tariff, although that argument has lost 
much of its force. This i s especially 
true of Denmark, which aun must 
use that same depreciated money to 
buy frorh other countries the oil cake 


and feeds with which to ration its dairy 


cows. 
Foreign Competition in the Future 


What can be expected in the future ia 
the way of competition from foreign 
dairy products? 

For one thing, if our prices ave 
lower, foreign countries won "t ship 
much in our direction. A Governmeat 
observer reports that production during 
the past winter has been unprofi 
in Denmark. If Danish dairymen a 
like those in other countries, 
conditions eventually will result in some 
curtailment. New Zealand is in better 
position to maintain its output, 4s 
climate favors outdoor feeding mu 
the year and the feed used is prod 
at home so that production costs are low. 

ore, oreign consumption 
expand at lower prices and help to 





move some of the pressure upon 6 


formerly 


about 125 million pounds 


(Continued on page 547) “ 
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. $87,000 per mile? 


can Agriculturist, June 7, 1924 


y that something must be done, 
and I am sure that all small property 
owners and especially land owners welcome 
the opportunity to be heard through the 
columns of your paper. 

As I see it, there are a few fundamental 
things that must be done to relieve the 
ever-increasing burden of small property 
taxpayers. First, there should be a much 
larger amount of the personal property on 
the tax rolls. There is no justice in a system 
that makes it necessary for a small land- 
owner to pay out in taxes more than he 
can realize from his land, when his neigh- 
bor with perhaps ten times as much prop- 
erty escapes taxes entirely, just because 
his property happens to be personal. 

Second, there could be a great saving 
in our public expenses from the State 
government clear down through to our 
towns. But the lesson should begin at 
the State capitol. I am somewhat famil- 
iar with the State budget, and am frank 
to say that if the public could have the 
same opportunity many of our taxpayers 
would seed red. 

tt is true that many of our local ex- 
ses are very large, especially road 
building, the schools and charitable build- 
ings. 
County this year to build a so called 
“secondary road” of concrete at a cost 
of $70,000 per mile (against the wishes of 
the people) when a road good for all time 
in this location could have been built for 
Answer: the State 





A Mixture 


Who was it that required Yates. 


(Continued from page 585) 





engineer, or the cement people, some 
wonder which. 

Who is making necessary the ever- 
increasing cost of our schools? Largely 
the experts at Albany. 

Who has made it necessary for our 
county during the last year to use large 
sums of money to provide quarters for the 
county poor, accommodations more regal 
than any of the taxpayers ever dream of 
enjoying? The same answer: Albany. 
Therefore, localities are not always to 
blame. They have a lesson to learn, also. 

Out farmers are not pikers. They 
want good schools, good roads, and good 
institutions. Furthermore, they are 
willing to pay their share for them. They 
are not willing however to mortgage their 
farms (as many have done lately) in order 
to pay taxes for the building of stately 
boulevards that they never will use, or for 
buildings for public use the cost of which 
is all out of proportion to the needs of the 
community. Taxes will soon be the means 
of depopulating many farming districts. 
Then who will pay for the bonds and in- 
terest that is continually being increased? 

Surely it is time some one should 
“stop, look and listen.” —H. S. F., Yates 
County, N. Y. 


* * * 


Rich Ground Best 


I WAS pleased at what I saw in Amert- 
cAN AGRICULTURIST about planting in 
the moon. It reminds me of what I heard 





of Everything 


several years ago. Several farmers were 
discussing the subject and after they 
had all said their bit one of them says 
to the silent one, “‘ Well, John, what do 
you think?” 

John answered “Well, some people like 
to plant in the moon, but for me I'd just 
as soon have good rich ground.”—M. J. 
Bratnarp, Genesee, New York. 


Why Don’t Farmers Write More? 


ARMERS as a rule only seem to write 

a letter when absolutely necessary, 
yet radio means much more to us than to 
people in the cities. A neighbor told me 
recently that they would rather sacrifice 
their automobile than their radio outfit 
and I imagine there are thousands of 
others just as enthusiastic who have 
never written to show their apprecia- 
tion to any broadcasting station and 
am sending the names of these three 
neighbors hoping you will be able to get 
them started. 

A person need not be a close observer 
to see how radio has broadened the minds 
of the rural people in the past year, yet the 
time that should be spent in writing their 
appreciation of each and every speaker or 
artist whom they enjoy listening to, they 
spend in worrying for fear something will 
happen and broadcasting eventually be 
given up.—Cuas. L. Bennett, Middle- 


, 


town, N. Y. 





Bringing the Bull Home 
(Continued from page 536) 


publicly. We went to the barn, and re- 
moved the rope from several bales of 
binder twine, and thus armed, I was 
ready to start back to Mr. Brown’s. 

“Guess [ll go along,” said Jim. 

“You don’t need to, unless you want 
to,” I replied, hoping he would, and yet 
not wishing for a larger audience, in case 
I was again to be submitted to such indig- 
nities as I had already experienced. 

Jim just grinned and fell in behind me. 

I suppose a bull hasn’t much in the 
way of brains, after all, this one at least 
failed to realize that a new factor had en- 
tered the situation, in the shape of a rope 
fastened to each front foot. What a glor- 
lous sensation of power it gave me, as he 
again started, as he evidently thought, to 
show me who was boss, to bring him to his 
knees. Even at that, he travelled several 
yards, and Jim had hold of the rope 
around his nose, too. 


The Other Extreme 


Our next problem was to get motion 
from him in any direction. Like so many 
of us, when he couldn’t have his way, he 
tefused to play at all. We prodded and 
coaxed, and when he did start, it was on 
a gallop as before. About three such les- 
sons apparently convinced him that there 
Was no use in objecting, and he went 
along like a gentleman. 

Our home was just over the hill, and as 
we neared it, I said to Jim, “I can manage 
him all right now, if you are in a hurry 
to get home.” 

“Guess, I might as well go all the way, 
haven't anything to do at home, your 
Dad will just think I came up for a visit, 
anyway.” 

“All right. They will find it out to- 
morrow anyway, even if they don’t from 
us, but don’t say anything about it to- 
night, will you, Jim?” 

* * * 
“Hello, Jim,” said mother, when we 
had turned the bull in at the gate, and 
gone to the house, “come on in and 
ve some supper. What made you so 
late, son? Dad has eaten his supper and 
has the milking nearly finished. I had 
gun to worry about you.” 
You needn’t worry about me, mother. 
bull didn’t lead very good, at first, 


but Jim helped me to get him started, and 
then came along to keep me company.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I have been intend- 
ing to come up, anyway, for two or three 
nights, now.” 

Mother looked us over, with sort of a 
funny smile, and I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether there was any grass stains 
on the seat of my pants. 

“Well, I see you arrived all right, but 
it took you quite a spell,” said Dad after 
we had finished supper and I had gone to 
help finish the milking. “Have any 
trouble?” 

“He bothered some, but I showed him 
who was boss. I'll bet he knows a lot 
more than he did, and I guess I do, too,” 


* * * 


I heard Dad telling mother something 
that they seemed to think was a good 
joke, when he came back from taking the 
milk to the cheese factory, the next 
morning, but I didn’t bother to ask what 
they were laughing about. I didn’t need 
to. Dad chuckled to himself several 
times during the day, but neither he nor 
mother bothered me about it, for which 
I was duly thankful. 

The confidence of youth is a great thing. 
Parents and grandparents are often great- 
ly disturbed, because the younger gener- 
ation will not listen to their advice, and 
be guided by the experience of their eld- 
ers, and yet if anyone did just as their 

nts did, we wouldn’t get anywhere 

ause progress is largely a matter of 
doing something that others say “can’t 
be done.” After all I did bring the bull 
home (with just a little assistance). That 
wasn’t the only time, though, that I found 
that the advice of Dad made a much 
firmer impression on my youthful mind, 
after corroboration by personal experi- 
ment. 


New York Farm News 
(Continued from page 539) 
son, his son L. J. Emerson has been the 


owner. 

The public market at Binghamton is 
now completed.—E. L. V. 

Tioga County.—April rains continued 
through May and it turns very cold after 
each rain. The ground has been so wet 
that it has held back plowing to a great 


extent, so much so that many farmers 
have still got to sow oats. Some farmers 
are of the opinion that what is not sown 
now will have to be sown to other crops. 
It is so cold that fear is entertained that 
seeds sown will decay and fail to germi- 
nate. We certainly hope they will not. 
Quite a quantity of maple syrup was made 
this year, although not as much as usual 
owing to the lack of help and the unfav- 
orable weather conditions. The milk 
question is occupying the minds of many 
farmers. What we want and need for the 
mutual benefit of all is cooperation.— 
Mrs. C. A. B. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Saratoga County—Spring has _ been 
unusually cold, wet and _ backward. 
Grass and fall sown grains are making fine 
growth. Only a small acreage of oats has 
been sown, in fact none at all on low 
ground, which is not fit for tillage as yet. 
Gardens have not been planted, in fact no 
planting of any kind has been attempted. 
The water is very high in the Hudson 
Valley. Help is unattainable, conse- 
quently but little work is being done on 
the farms. Many farmers are leaving 
their farms, going to work in nearby mills 
or on public works, notwithstanding the 
report of factories running on short time 
or closing down for indefinite periods. 
A great deal of productive land will be 
allowed to lie fallow or allowed to run to 
pasture or meadow. Cows have been 
turned out to pasture and are apparently 
doing well. Hay has been bringing 
fairly satisfactory prices, $13 a ton at the 
farm being the general price. farmers 
have sold all the hay they had and mows 
are generally empty. Potatoes are bring- 
ing $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel. Last year’s 
crop is about all disposed of. Fruit trees 
look promising. Prices paid for milk are 
not very satisfactory, butter bringing 45 
to 50c per pound wholesale. Eggs are 
25c a dozen. Feeds of all kinds are high 
priced. Tax returns show that very few 
taxes have been unpaid, which is much 
better than last year when a large amount 
of taxes were not paid when due. Farmers 
in this territory fully appreciate the work 
American AGricuLturist has done to 
reduce their burden of taxes which is still 
more than they can bear. The farm 
bureaus are doing excellent work too.— 
E. S. R. 
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Try This Engine FREE 
I can tell you how to lighten your summer 
chores. Put an Edwards Engine into service 
right now on your pump jack, power washer, cream sep- 
arator, churn, grindstone, lighting plant, etc., also on 
beavier summer jobs such as concrete mixer, hay press, 
pe elevator, etc. Then you can use this same Engine 


or Fall and Winter work to run an eight-inch feed grinder, 
wood saw, fodder cutter, etc. No cash required. 


Bargain Prices—Free Trial 


Mail coupon today for epegtal combination bargain prices 


oD power machinery an: details of free trial offer. 
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THE EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 

133 Main St., wy ee A 
Without obligation, send complete information about free 
trial ‘offer. on Edwards Engine and combination bargain 
prices on power machinery. 
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“C'TAND back, you chaps,” he growled. 

“Stand back—or I'll ‘urt some on 
ye.” And then, turning to me, “What 
be the matter wi the fools, Peter?” 

“Matter?” cried the Postilion; “mur- 
der be the matter—my master be mur- 
dered—an’ there stands the 
done it!” 

“Murder?” cried George, in an altered 
voice. Now, as he spoke, the crowd 
parted, and four ostlers appeared, bearing 
a hurdle between them, and on the hurdle 
lay an elegant figure whose head and face 
were still muffled in my neckerchief. I saw 
George start, and his glance came round 
to my bare throat, and dismay was in his 
eyes. 

“Peter—?” he murmured; 
laughed suddenly and clapped his hand 
down upon my shoulder. ‘Look ‘ee, you 
chaps,” he cried, facing the crowd, “this 
is my friend, an honest man and no mur- 
derer; this is my friend as I'd go bail for 
wi’ my life to be a true man; speak up, 
Peter, an’ tell ‘em as you ‘m an honest 
man an’ no murderer.” But I shook my 
head. 

“Not here, George,” 
would be of no avail—besides, I can say 
nothing to clear myself.” 

“Nothin’, Peter?” 

“Nothing, George. This man was shot 
and killed in the Hollow—I found him 
lying dead—I found the empty pistol, and 
the Postilion, yonder, found me standing 
over the body. That is all I have to tell.” 

“Peter,” said he, speaking hurriedly be- 
neath his breath, “oh, Peter!—let’s run 
for it—’twould be main easy for the likes 
o” you an’ me—” 

“No, George,” I answered; “it would 
be worse than useless. But thing 
I do ask of you—and it is, that you will 
bid me good-by, and—take my hand once 
more, George—before all these that look 
upon me as a murderer.” 

Before I had finished he had my hand 


man as 


then he 


I answered; “it 


one 


in both of his—nay, had thrown one 
great arm protectingly about me. 
“Why, Peter—” he began, in a 


strangely cracked voice, “never think as 
I'd believe their lies, an’—such fighters as 
you an’ me!—let’s make a bolt for it—I 
want to hit somebody! They'd go over 
like skittles—like skittles, Peter—” 

The crowd surged, opened, and a man 
on horseback pushed his way toward me. 
Rough hands were now laid upon me; 
I saw George's fist raised threateningly, 
but caught it in my grasp. 

“Good-by,” said I; * good-by . George, 
and don’t look so downeast, man.” But 
we were forced apart, and I was pushed 
and pulled and hustled away, along pan- 
elled passageways, and into a long, dim 
room, where sat the gentleman I had seen 
on the horse, to whom I delivered up the 
pistol, and answered divers questions as 
well as I might and by whom, after much 
jotting of notes. I was delivered over to 
four burly fellows, who, with a grip much 
tighter than was necessary, once more led 
me out into the moonlit street, where 
were people who pressed forward to stare 
into my face, and people who leaned out of 
windows to stare down upon my head, and 
many more who followed at m\ heels 

And thus, in much estate, I ascended 
a flight of worn stone steps into the 
churchyard, and so—by a way of tombs 
and graves—came at last to the great 
square church-tower, into which I was 
incontinently thrust, and there very 
securely locked up. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE BOW STREET RUNNERS 


It was toward evening of the next day 
that the door of my prison was opened, 
and two menentered. The first was a tall, 


cadaverous-looking individual of a mel- 
ancholy cast of feature, who was wrapped 
in a long coat reaching almost to his heels, 
from the pocket of which projected a short 
staff, or truncheon. 


He came forward 


with his hands in his pockets, looking at 
me under the brim of a somewhat 
weather-beaten hat—that is to say, he 
looked at my feet and my hands and my 
throat and my chin, but never seemed to 
get any higher. 

His companion, on the contrary, bus- 
tled forward, and, tapping me familiarly 
on the shoulder, looked me over with a 
bright, appraising eye. 

“S’elp me, Jeremy!” said he, addressing 
his saturnine friend, “‘s’elp me, if I ever see 
a pore misfort’nate cove more to my mind 
an’ fancy—nice an’ tall an’ straight- 
legged —a five-foot drop now—or say 
five foot six, an’ ‘e ‘ll go off as sweet as a 
bird; ah! you'll never feel it, my covey— 
a leetle tightish round the windpipe, 
p'r'aps—but, Lord, it’s over.” 
Here he produced from the depths of a 
capacious pocket something that glit- 
tered beneath his agile fingers. “‘And ‘ow 
might be your general ‘ealth, young 
cove?” he went on affably, “bobbish, I 
‘ope—fair an’ bobbish?” As he spoke, 
with a sudden, dexterous motion, he had 
snapped something upon my wrists, so 
quickly that, at the contact of the cold 
steel, I started, and as I did so, some- 
thing jingled faintly. 

“There!”’ he exclaimed, clapping me on 
the shoulder again, but at the same time 
casting a sharp glance at my shackled 
wrists—"‘there—now we're all ‘appy an’ 
comfortable! I see as you're a cove as 
takes things nice an’ quiet. Lord!—the 
way I've seen misfort’nate coves take on 
at sight o’ them ‘bracelets’ is something 
out-rageous!” 

“Ain't we never a-goin’ to start?” in- 
quired Jeremy, staring out of the window. 

** And where,” said I, “where might you 
be taking me?” 

“Why, since you ax, my covey, we’m 
a-takin’ you where you'll be took good 
care on, and ‘ave justice done on you. 
Though, to be sure, I'm sorry to take you 
from such proper quarters as these “ere— 
nice and airy—eh, Jeremy?” 

“Ah!'—an’ wi’ a fine view o’ the 
growled Jeremy, leading the 


soon 


graves!” 
way out. 


N the street stood a chaise and four, 
surrounded by a pushing, jostling 

throng of men, women, and children, who, 
catching sight of me between the Bow 
Street Runners, stared at me with every 
eye they possessed, until I was hidden in 
the chaise. 

“Right away!” growled Jeremy, shut- 
ting the door with a bang. 

“Whoa!” roared a voice, and a great, 
shaggy golden head was thrust in at the 
window, and a hand reached down and 
grasped mine. 

“A pipe an’ *baccy, Peter—from me; a 
flask o° rum—Simon’s best, from Simon; 
an’ chicken sang-widges, from my Prue.” 
This as he passed in each article through 
the window. “There were a lot more, but 
I've forgot it all, only, Peter, me an’ 
Simon be goin’ to get a lawyer chap for 
‘ee, an’—oh, man, Peter, say the word, 
an’ I'll have ‘ee out o’ this in a twinklin’"— 
an’ we'll run for it—” 


But, even as I shook my head, the 
postboy’s whip cracked, and the horses 
plunged forward. 

“Good-by, George!” I cried; “ good-by, 
dear fellow!’ and the last I saw of him 
was as he stood rubbing his tears away 
with one fist and shaking the other after 
the chaise. 


CHAPTER XLV 


WHICH CONCERNS ITSELF, AMONG OTHER 
MATTERS, WITH THE BOOTS OF THE SATUR- 
NINE JEREMY 
6 BOTTLE o’ rum!” said the man 

Bob, and he removed the cork, took 
a gulp, and handed it over to his com- 
panion, who also sniffed at, and tasted it. 
**And what d’ye make o’ that, Jeremy?” 

“Tasted better afore now!” growled 
Jeremy, and immediately took another 
pull. 

“*Sang-widges, too!”’ pursued the man 
Bob, “an’ I always was partial to 
chicken!” and forthwith he helped him- 
self, and his companion also. 

“T’'ve eat wuss!” rumbled Jeremy, 
munching. 


“Young cove, they does you credit,” 


said the man Bob, nodding to me with 
great urbanity, “great credit—there ain’t 
many misfort’nates as can per-jooce such 
sang-widges as them—’old ‘ard there, 
Jeremy—” But, indeed, the sandwiches 
were already only a memory, wherefore 
his brow grew black, and he glared at the 
still munching Jeremy. 

“A pipe and "bacca!” mused the man 
Bob, after we had ridden some while in 
silence, and, with the same serene uncon- 
sciousness, he took the pipe, filled it, 
lighted it, and puffed with an air of 
dreamy content. 

“Jeremy is a good-ish sort,” he began, 
with a complacent flourish of the pipe, 
“but cross-grained—and ‘cause why?— 
‘cause *e don’t smoke—(go easy wi’ the 
rum, Jeremy!) there’s nothin’ like a pipe 
o’ *bacca to soothe such things away— 
(I got my eye on ye, Jeremy!)—no, there’s 
nothin’ like a pipe o’ ’bacca.” 

Jeremy growled, held up the bottle to 
the failing light of evening, and extended 
it unwillingly toward his comrade’s hand; 
but at that instant, the chaise lurched 
violently—there was a cry, a splintering 
of glass, a crash, and I was lying, half- 
stunned, in a ditch, listening to the 
chorus of oaths and cries that rose from 
the cloud of dust where the frightened 
horses reared and plunged. 

All at once, I found myself upon my 
feet, running down the road, for I could 
think only of escape. So I ran on, some- 
what unsteadily as yet, because my fall 
had been a heavy one. I heard a shout 
behind me—and a bullet sang over my 
head; and then I could hear the patter 
of their feet upon the hard ground. 

Now, as I ran, my brain cleared, but 
this only served me to appreciate the 
difficulty of eluding my pursuers; more- 
over, the handcuffs galled my wrists, and 
the short connecting chain hampered my 
movements considerably, and I saw that, 
upon this straight lever, I must soon be 
run down, or shot from behind. 
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The Broad Highway-sy sesery Farno1 


Glancing back, I beheld them som 


hundred yards or so, away, running with 
that long, free stride that speaks of eg 
durance. I increased the pace, but, whey 
I glanced again, though the man Bob had 
dropped back, the saturnine Jeremy may 
on, ao nearer, but no farther than befor. 

Now, as I went, I presently espied that 
for which I had looked—a gate set in the 
midst of the hedge, but never did a gate 
appear quite so high and insurmountable; 
with the desperation of despair, I sprang, 
swinging my arms above my head as I dig 
so. My foot grazed the top bar—dow, 
I came, stumbled, regained my balance, 
and ran on over the springy turf. J 
heard a crash behind me, a second pistal 
barked, and it seemed that a hot ingg 
seared my forearm. Glancing down, ] 
saw the skin cut and bleeding, but, findi 
it no worse, breathed a sigh of thankful 
ness, and ran on. 

By that leap I had probably gained 
some twenty yards; I would nurse my 
strength, therefore. If I could once gain 
the woods! How far off were they?— 
half-a-mile, a mile?—well, I could ma 
that easily. Stay! what was that sound 
behind me? I turned my head; the man 
Jeremy was within twelve yards of me— 
lean and spare, he ran with the long, easy 
stride of a greyhound. 

On I went, scattering flocks of scamper- 
ing sheep, past meditative cows who 
started up, scrambling through hedges, 
over gate and stile and ditch, with eyes 
upon the distant woods full of the purple 
gloom of evening, and, in my ears, the 
muffled thud! thud! of the pursuit. The 
woods were close now, but my breath 
was panting thick and short, my stride 
was less sure, my wrists were raw 
bleeding, and the ceaseless jingle of my 
chain maddened me. 


HUD!—thud!—untiring, persistent— 

thud!—thud! He had gained on mein 
the last half-mile. I cast a look over my 
shoulder; I saw that he had lessened the 
distance between us by half. His face 
shone with sweat—his eyes were —_ 
and shot with blood, but he ran on wi 
the same long easy stride that was slowly 
but surely wearing me down. 

He was nearing me fast—he was close 
upon me—closer—within reach of me. 
I could hear his whistling breaths, and 
then, all at once, I was down on 
and knees; he tried to avoid me—failed, 
and, shooting high over me, thudded 
down upon the grass. 

For a moment he lay still, then, witha 
groan, he rolled over, and propping him- 
self on his arm, thrust a hand into his 
bosom; but I hurled myself upon him, 
and, after a brief struggle, twisted the 
pistol from his grasp, whereupon 
groaned again. 

“Hurt?” I panted. 

“Arm broke, I think,” he growled, and 
forthwith burst out into a torrent 
curses. 

“Does it—hurt—so much?” I panted. 

“Ah! but it—ain’t that,” he panted 
back; “it’s me—a-lettin’ of you— 
off a moldy—old trick on me—" 

“But you are a great runner!” said L 

“A great fool, you mean, to be took i 
by a—” 

*“ You have a long walk back, and your 
arm will be painful—”’ : 
“And serve me right for bein’ took @ 
by—” : 

"Tf you will lend me your neckerchief, 
I think I can make your arm more com 
fortable,” said I. He ceased cursing 
stare at me, slowly and awkwardly uk 
wound the article in question, and 
it tome. Thereupon, having located 
fracture, I contrived a rough splint withs 
piece of wood lying near; which done, 
thanked me, in a burst of profanity, 
rose. ; 
“T’ve see worse coves nor you!” said be, 
“and one good turn desarvin’ another= 
lie snug all day, and travel by night, aod 
keep to the byroads—this aint 20 

(Continued on page 543) 
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is one reason ~~ the rapidly 
rowing popularity of the 
fiotel Martinique. . 
Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. - 
No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
py oy Grand Central — 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the ¢ City — 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


gest without ey 
ig Hotel . 
Martinique 
Mfiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
Broadway~32"0 33 Sts 


NEW YORK 
AE:Singleton, anager. 
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customers report 15 and 
fire and lightning proof. 
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An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
4% or s’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
| tim enameled back Lavatory, one ‘syphon 
Sction wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 

tank. Oak post hi eeat. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 


MORRIS & KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 

















BOYS! do you want to build or improve 

* your radio set? We can help you 

get what you need if you will help us get 

some new subscribers. For details write to 
the Radio Department, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Sitteeeneees 











More About 


the Movies 


A Plan for a Community Picture Night 


LANNING your fun ahead, as well 

as your work, will pay, especially 
if you live in a community where the 
possible audience for a moving picture 
is not a very large one, according to 
Major Clarence Perry of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Major Perry, movie critic, 
who has seen several communities solve 
this difficulty by cooperation, believes 
that it pays to work together. 

If you want better movies, call a 

meeting at which every one who is in- 
terested should be present—the exhibitor 
as well as the future audience. You will 
probably find that the exhibitor has his 
troubles—that he shows cheap films, 
and therefore poor films, because he can- 
not depend upon his audience. If he 
knows that a good picture will be sup- 
ported—in other words that he will 
get his money back—he will naturally be 
more willing to show it. 
‘ Perhaps every one will agree on a 
certain night as a convenient one. The 
exhibitor may therefore agree to feature 
on that night higher-class films which 
cost him more to rent, with the under- 
standing that on these special nights the 
crowd will turn out well to support him. 
In some places, tickets for a course of five 
evenings, with one good feature shown 
on each, have been sold. A sufficient 
advance sale guarantees the cost of the 
pictures; “floaters” who come in addition 
to regular signed-up patrons furnish 
the profit. 

Holding community suppers on weekly 
movie nights has even been tried and has 
brought in distant families who otherwise 
could not finish the work in time to make 
the early start necessary to reach the 
hall before the program begins. 

Pull together, Talk thingsover. Agree 
on a program not too large for your 
community to support and then do your 
share to carry it out. This will help 
solve one of your hardest movie prob- 
lems, but you will have to do your share 
if you want to improve conditions, and 
keep on improving them. 


Save Time_Ironing 


6s UCH time and energy are wasted 

by housekeepers in ironing things 
which are better without it,” is the state- 
ment of Mrs. Ida S. Farrington, special- 
ist in home management at the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture. 

“Every homemaker can make use of 
little helps that. reduce work, save 
time, and cost nothing ‘except a little 
thought. 

“The greatest single help is to leave 
unironed many things we always have 
ironed. Chief among these things are 
dish towels. A towel that has been dried 
in the sun and air is fitter for its purpose 
of absorbing moisture than it possibly 
can be after it has been sprinkled, rolled, 
unrolled, and ironed. And think of the 
time, strength, and fuel saved by folding 
the towel smoothly without ironing! The 
same is true of stockings and woolen 
underwear. It is even true of sheets and 
pillow-cases. A little extra care in hang- 
ing them on the line means saving the 
time, effort, and expense that it would 
take to iron them. 


“Tt may be wise to use an iron on AR 


pieces that have not been purified by sun- 
light, but this problem does not confront 
many rural women. 

“Learn to sit on a high stool while iron- 
ing the lighter pieces. Select an ironing- 
board that permits you to stand erect 
when you must stand, and have plenty 
of holders to avoid the discomfort of a 
hurting hand.” 


Galvanized Wash-tubs for 
Cheese Making? 
RECENT contributor advises mak- 
ing cheese in a new galvanized wash- 
tub. According to government experi- 
ments, a galvanized pail is unsafe for a 


water-pail. I should not want tousea wash- 
tub for cheese. I am interested in the 
home-made cheese and hope some one 
who is making it for the first time will 
report in your paper whether she has been 
successful or not. 

May’ I add the suggestion that a large 


, salt-shaker to which have been added six 


parts of pepper will season vegetables 
“to the king’s taste,” and will make one 
shake do where two shakes were necessary, 
before.—Mrs. E. M. C. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 542) 
mon case, there’ll be a thousand pound on 
your ’ead—so look spry, my cove!”’ sayin; 
which, he nodded, turned upon his heel, 
and strode away. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
HOW I CAME TO LONDON 


a= upon the advice of Jeremy, 
I lay hidden by day, and traveled by 
night, avoiding the highway. I thus 
wasted much time, and wandered many 
miles out of my way; wherefore, to put an 
end to these futile ramblings, I set my 
face westward, hoping to strike the high- 
road somewhere between Tonbridge and 
Sevenoaks; determined rather to run the 
extra chance of capture than follow hap- 
hazard these tortuous and interminable 
byways. 

It was, then, upon the third night since 
my escape that, faint and spent with 
hunger, I saw before me the welcome 
sight of a finger-post, and hurrying for- 
ward, eager to learn my whereabouts, 
came full upon a man who sat with a 
hunch of bread and meat upon his knee. 





.\WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


PETER, esca from his captors, is 

i for don to get help. He is 
accused of the murder of his cousin, Sir 
Maurice Vibart, who swore to come between 
Peter and Charmian, “living or dead.” 
Because he thinks Charmian shot his cousin 
in self-defence, Peter has allowed himself to 
be taken prisoner, to shield his new wife 
whom Maurice also loved. 











Now I had tasted nothing save two 
apples all day, and but little the day 
before—thus, at sight of this appetizing 
food, prudence vanished. Therefore I 
approached the man, with my eyes upon 
bis bread and meat. 

But, as I drew nearer, my attention was 
attracted by something white nailed up 
against the finger-post, and I stopped 
dead, with my eyes riveted by a word 
printed in great black capitals, and stood 
oblivious alike of the man who had 
stopped eating to stare at me, and the 
bread and meat that he had set down upon 
the grass; for what I saw was this: 


MURDER 
£500—REWARD 


Wueras, PETER SMITH, blacksmith, late of SISSING- 
HURST, in the county of Kent, suspected of the crime 
of WILFUL MURDER, did, upon the Tenth of A t 
last, make his escape from his gaolers, upon the Ton- 
bridge road, somewhere between SISSINGHURST and 
PEMBRY; the above REWARD, namely, FIVE HUN- 
DRED POUNDS, will be paid to such person, or patos 
who shall give such INFORMATION as shall lead to the 
REST and APPREHENSION of the aforesaid 
PETER SMITH. In the furtherance of which, is here- 
unto added a just and close description of the same— 
VIZ.—He is six-foot tall, and a sizable ROGUE. His 
hair, black, his eyes dark and piercing. Clad, when last 
seen, in a worn velveteen jacket, knee-breeches buckl 
at the knees, worsted stockings, and patched shoes. 
The coat TORN. at the RIGHT shoulder. Upon his 
wrists, a pair of steel HANDCUFFS. Last seen in \the 
vicinity. of PEMBREY. 


I was conscious that the man had risen, 
and now stood at my elbow; also, that in 
oné hand he carried a short, heavy stick. 
He stood very still, and with bent head, 
but more than once I saw his eyes gleam 
in the shadow of his hat-brim, as they 
turned to scan me furtively up and down. 
Wherefore I, in turn, watched him nar- 
rowly from the corner of my eye, and thus 
it chanced that our glances met. . 

(To be continued) 
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One Thousand Dollar 


Accident Insurance‘ 


for 75 cents 
e 


S a part of our broad 
policy of service to our 
readers, we now offer you a 
$1,000 Travel Accident Policy 
for one year with a three-year 
subscription for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST all for only 
$2.75—just 75 cents more than 
our special price for a three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed in a Train or 
Auto Accident To- 
morrow 

























Don’t make the mistake of neglecting 
your family’s financial welfare in case 
the unexpected accident comes to 
Is not your own peace of mind 







you. 
worth the small amount of our 
accident policy? You need protec- 





tion. Tomorrow may too late. 
Order one of these policies today, 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death*or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is 
riding as a fare-paying passenger, or 
due to the wrecking or disablement of 
any private horse-drawn or motor- 
driven vehicle on which insured may 
be riding or driving, or by being 
thrown therefrom. 

















Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands 

One Thousand Dollars 
Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars 
Sight of{Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars 
One Hand and One Foot 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred 
Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


MAILsTHIS COUPON AT ONCE 





($1,000.00) 






($1,000.00) 






($1,000.00) 









Dollars ($500.00) 





Dollars ($500.00) 















TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourts Ave., New Yor« Ciry. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscrip*ion 
for American Agriculturist three years and 
send me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident eer: 
ood for one year. Enclosed find $2.75 in 
fail payment for both the policy and sub- 
scriptions. 













My age is.. 








(You must be over 16 and under 70) 
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SPECIAL S 


REAL TASTY Bi 


POUNDS 


DELIVERED FRE 
“Within Joo Miles * 
Onee you Gillies Coffee, fresh from the 
roaster, you ll always want toorder it direct 
from our wholesale headquarters. That's 
why we make this trial test offer, accepting 
than 6 Ibs and at the wholesale price 
f yeu don’t enjoy it more than an 
bought at anywhere 
get your money buch 
Send Check, Cash, Money Order or 
pay the postman on receipt of coffee 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
WS 4s 


near this pric 

















The Jur one of our wonder 
Set comprises a 4, 4 
“Pp, . ss enameled roi) rim bath t 
ide roll rim enameled flat-back 
a sy phon action, wash-down water « 
with porcelain tank 
seat; all china indé 
Send fer plated traps, and all nic 
Catalog 40 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc 


264W. 34 St., 


) A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Bet. 7th-8th Aves., N.Y. C 












HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy . 
of your inventory book— \ 


“MY PROPERTY.” 


Name 


Address 








Keep Flowers Free from Parasites 
The Squash Vine Borer ts a Pest that Must be Destroyed 


inch or two below the surface of the soil 
during the fall, winter and spring. Hep 


Will you kindly tell me something about the bug that 

| bores in the stalk of cymlins. Just as they are begmning 
to bear nicely the plants tura yellow and die. There is a 
queer looking large grey bug on the plants. Do they 
have anything to do with the dying of the plants and 
what can we do to stop the borer from entering the 


stalks.—M. S, W. 


ROBABLY the insect attacking the 

stalks of cymlins is the well-known 
squash-vine borer. The parent insect is 
a handsome moth with transparent hind 
wings and opalescent front ones, and with 
‘the body marked with red or orange, 
while the hind legs are long and orna- 
| mented with tufts of long black and white 
hairs. Unfortunately the acts of this 
moth are not as handsome as her looks, 
for when she appears in the garden in 
June she soon begins to deposit tiny, 
dull-red eggs, perhaps to the number of 
over 200, on the stems and other parts of 
the squash vine. In one or two weeks 
each egg hatches and the tiny white 
caterpillar bores straight into the stem or 
leafstalk of the plants. Here it burrows 
lengthwise of the stem for about four 
weeks, when it becomes full grown and 
about one inch long. It then leaves the 
vine and enters the soil to the depth of 
one or two inches, where it constructs a 
cocoon, changes to a quiet pupa and rests 
there through the winter until the 
following June. This is the weakest stage 


of the insect’s life when it is most open 
to attack by the gardener. 

No very easy way has ever been found 
of getting directly at the borer itself 
while in the vine. The borer may be 
located in the stem by the little piles of 
chewed-up material resembling sawdust 
that are pushed out on the ground 
through small holes which the caterpillar 
makes here and there along the stem. 
When the borer is located the stem may 
be slit lengthwise with a sharp knife and 
the borer killed. The vine should 
immediately be covered at this point 
with fresh earth, so that the wound will 
heal. It is also well to cover the stems of 
squash plants with fresh earth two or 
three feet from the base, so that the vine 
will throw out new roots at this point, 
which will sustain the plant in case the 
main stem is injured by the borer at the 
base. Moreover, it will often pay a 
gardener to keep a lookout for the moths 
in the evening, for at this time they may 
be found resting on the vines and can be 
easily picked off and killed before they 


lay their eggs. 
Kill the Insect in the Cocoon 


The major means of control is to 
destroy the insect while in its cocoon an 








Whatever you buy 
be sure it’s insured 








When you buy new furniture for your home, 
tell the local agent of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company about your purchase. Do 
this so he may protect you against possible 











4 Seal of Certainty; 
onan Insurance Policy 








It will be sent upon 
coupon, today. 


\ 


loss. For practically every risk the farmer 
takes there is a Hartford policy. 

It is good business to keep an inventory 
showing the value of your buildings, their 
contents, your live stock, equipment, every- 
thing that can be destroyed or damaged by 
fire. Use the Hartford book “My Property.” 


request. Fill out the 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


Mail this Coupon 
for the booklet. It is FREE 
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is a long interval in which the pest ma 
be got at and destroved. In inf 
gardens the vines of all melons, cucug. 
bers, pumpkins and squashes should be 
pulled up and burned just as early as the 
crop can be harvested. Then the gardes 
should be thoroughly harrowed in at least 
two different directions in order to br 
to the surface and expose to the actual 
winter weather the cocoons that may be 
resting in the soil. Effort should be made 
to get the cocoons that may be about the 
edges of the garden. Not one of them 
should be missed. Then in the spring the 
garden might well be harrowed agaip 
before being plowed, while the plowing 
should be done well and deeply so as to 
bury beyond resurrection any cocoons 
that may be left. If the burning of vings 
and the harrowing and plowing ap 
carefully and thoroughly done each year 
the pest and its injuries will tend te 
diminish to the vanishing point. 

The “queer looking gray bug” is 
probably the common squash bug, ap 
insect that is abundant and very m 
jurious to squashes, cucumbers, melons 
and similar plants. It is very difficult to 
control, but clean culture after the cropis 
harvested, with the destruction of all 
vines in the field, and of the weeds and 
trash in the fence corners and about the 
edges of the garden to eliminate all 
possible places in which the bugs might 
safely hide away during the winter, will 
accomplish much good in the fight against 
this pest. Destruction of the vinesand 
half-ripened fruits will also prevent the 
| partly-grown bugs from completing their 
growth. 

In the spring, after the garden & 
plowed, many of the old bugs can be 
| caught and killed by trapping them under 
pieces of boards placed about at con- 
venient intervals. The bugs will hide 
under the boards, and may be easily 
picked up in the morning when they ar 
sluggish. If these overwintering bugs are 
killed there will be none to lay eggs and 
start a new crop of bugs. In addition, 
watch should be kept for the eggs as they 
are laid. By turning up the leaves the 
eggs can easily be found, pinched off and 


crushed. 


Tobacco Extract Fatal 


Finally, when the eggs hatch the young 
bugs, while they are without . wings 
more or less soft, may be killed with a 
tobacco extract known as “Black Leaf 
40,” used at the rate of a teaspoonful to 
one gallon of water, to which a piece of 
‘laundry soap as large as a hen’s egg has 
| been added. The bugs must be hit to be 
| killed, and a nozzle which turns upward 
| will be most convenient, because 
| stream should be directed upward from 
| ° 
|near the ground to hit the bugs on the 
| undersides of the leaves. 

The squash bug is a hard insect to fight 
and a hard one to kill. One has to get his 
fighting blood up and keep at it m® 
persistent, thorough manner and with & 
determination to win.—GLenn W. 
RICK. 





The Salad Talk was Popular 


EING a great believer in, as well as user? 
of, all kinds of green and fresh vegetables, 
we are sfill anxious for new and varied ror 

|for salads. Your paper, read over WEAF 

was exceedingly interesting and encouragig- 

—Mprs. C. N. B., N. Y. 


. * * 


“Enjoyed your lecture immensely and bo 
phiet 





to hear you again over the radio. W 
| appreciate very much to get the little pam 
| of salad recipes.” —Mnrs. A. P., N. Y. 


| > > * 


“Accept my best thanks for the recipes— 
some of which we shall certainly enjoy 0 
family table. The radio publicity which you 
are kindly giving to these excellent and t 
recipes, is surely appreciated by the 
housewife.” —Mrs. L. C. L., N. Y. 
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course it must be a pretty wedding, 


whether the ceremony takes place in 
gurch or at home, let's decorate for it! 
The woods and fields and gardens are 
filed with loveliness, and from such a 
wealth of material, it will be a delightful 
task to arrange a charming “frame” for 
the bride and her attendants. 


Choose a Color Plan 


First, select the color plan to be fol- 
jowed. Yellow and white form a pleasing 
gombination, provided the girls who are to 
act as you! Uridesmaids can wear yellow. 
It isn’t becoming to everybody, you know! 
The same is true of green and white, a 
darming plan for a summer ceremony, 
provided the bridesmaids look well in 

Pink or rose combined with white 
wil be becoming to almost everybody, 
while France has given us the lovely idea 
of introducing a touch of blue with the 


Now for the Flowers 


Now for the flowers! It is not a good 
plan to use wild flowers and cultivated 


. varieties in the same decoration, so pro- 


fessional decorators assure us. If the 
om and white combination pleases you, 

gather buttercups and daisies in 
abundance. For a green and white wed- 


’ dng, you will need delicate maidenhair 


ferns, which can be combined with white 


> ses, sweet peas, peonies, or loveliest of 
‘all for a wedding, white lilacs! 


Does a 
pink and white color scheme appeal to 
you? Then use roses or pink sweet peas, 
or peonies, while if you wish that very 
artistic “touch of blue” let your »brides- 
maids’ bouquets be of larkspur and pink 
mapdragon. For the bride’s bouquet, 
choose white roses or sweet peas or lilies 
of the valley, and tie with soft white 


- tibbon or tulle. 


Trim Up the Church 


Of course your girl friends will want to 
decorate the church or house for you, so 
just whisper these few suggestions to 
them. Gather the flowers the evening 
before and place them in tubs of water, so 
that the stems may become thoroughly 
saturated. Then the flowers will not be 
% apt to wilt. Be sure to have plenty 
of greenery, for this makes a most effec- 
tive background for the white bridal dress, 
and the pretty colors of the bridesmaids’ 


gowns. 
Bank the space around the pulpit with 
fems and greenery. Large clumps of 
fems may be dug up in the woods, and 
in boxes covered with green crepe 
Potted ferns may also be used. 
sure to tilt the pots forward slightly, 
% that the ferns will extend toward the 
tudience, rather than straight up. Place 
awad of newspaper under each pot for 
this purpose. Among this greenery place 
jars of flowers, to contrast with the mass 
ferns. A very lovely decoration of 
daisies and buttercups is contrived by 
covering shallow pans (such as baking 
Pans) with green crepe paper and filling 
with wet sand. In these pans “plant” 
daisies and buttercups, or other field 
ers, together with ferns, and arrange 
‘ound the edge of the pulpit. Mesh 
wire fencing, such as is used for poultry 
Yards, is a great help to the decorator. It 
may be fastened flat upon the wall back 
of the pulpit, and the meshes twined with 
®eenery and flowers, thus forming a very 
fective background. Tie a bouquet to 
tach pew in which members of the fami- 
are to be seated. 


Make the Home Festive 


Decorations in the home should be 
quite simple, for with a throng of guests, 
vases on tables or stands are apt to meet 
with accidents. The mantel may be made 
& very decorative feature. Remove the 
SMaments from it, and arrange instead 
a of quart preserve jars holding 

ers and ferns. Long sprays of honey- 


for it is THE day in a girl’s life, so 


5 7 ' Making Plans for a June Wedding 


Whether It Be Simple or Elaborate, the Bride Wants It Right 


suckle or clematis or trailing pines will 
conceal the humble holders very effec- 
tively. 

Place in the fireplace a large bucket or 
small tub filled with ferns, and bend down 
the ferns so that the holder is completely 
hidden. Arrange vines over window 
frames and doorways. 

Here is a truly artistic centerpiece for 
the bridal table! Take an inexpensive 





A SONG OF THE DIRT 


? THERE isa fiend who stares at me; 
An ever-present enemy 

He frowns upon me ceaselessly — 

His name is Dirt. 

I fight him bravely hour by hour 

With brush and broom of deadly 


power. 
Sometimes he does grow pale and 
cower 
Yet takes no hurt. 


He creeps inside the window panes; 
Every obstruction he disdains— 

I really think he’s in my brains 

I feel so blue. 

If there’s a land, indeed, where we 

From that foul tyrant shall be free, 
I'll strive to reach it valiantly, 

My whole life through. 


Mrs. La Verne Palmer. 











basket of pretty shape, and paint with 
aluminum lacquer. Line with paraffin 
paper, then fill with damp sand. In the 
sand “plant” white sweet peas, or other 
white flowers, together with ferns, prefer- 
ably maidenhair. Twine the handle 
of the basket with smilax or honeysuckle, 
and place on a mat, formed by laying 
ferns flat on the table. 

A pretty wedding is not necessarily an 
expensive one, and some of the loveliest 
ceremonies have been those which called 






for little outlay of money. There is no 
sweeter sight under the summer sky 
than a happy bride surrounded by a bevy 
of her girl friends, plighting her vows 
amid the flowers. So in planning your 
invitations, don’t forget to include the 
ferns and flowers!—E.usiz Duncan YALE. 


Does This Fit Your Case? 


OME very pat little rhymes are con- 
\7 tributed by Ida A. Brown, who has 
often appeared in the American AGrI- 
cuLTuRIst columns. Mrs. Brown writes 
in old-fashioned obituary style two 
suggested inscriptions for modern house- 
wives: 


Poor Anna Smith lies in her tomb, 

She died of wielding a heavy broom. 

Her husband grieves, but too late to keep her, 
He should have bought an electric sweeper. 


Hannah rubbed her life out on an old wash- 
board, 

While John continued the money to hoard. 

She'd have been here now alive, serene, 

If he’d only bought her a washing machine. 


Risen Cornbread 


% cake compressed yeast 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
1% cups corn-meal 

1 level teaspoon salt 

1 cup lukewarm water 

1 tablespoon lard 

¥% cup flour 

1 beaten egg. 


Dissolve the yeast and sugar in the 
water; add the melted lard; stir in the 
meal and flour, salt and egg. Beat and 
mix well, fill well-greased pan two-thirds 
full, set to rise in a warm place about one 
hour. Bake as soon as light; they usually 
require about 30 minutes.—Miss Epna 
DALTON. 




















For Summer Parties 








No. 2103—A pert little bloomer 
frock which looks adorable in 
gingham, chambray or soft colored 
linen. It cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years, taking 2 yards of 40-inch 
material for a medium size. Price, 
12c. 

No. 2042—A One-Hour blouse. 
4 glance at the diagram shows why 
it can be made so quickly. It is 
economical of material as well as of 
time, for it takes only 154 yards of 
$6-inch' material for size 36. No. 
2042 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 12c. 


No. 2097 fills a variety of needs. 
Simple, yet with a dressy little air, it 
is becoming to any type of figure. 
The June bride will find it a charm- 
ing frock made in soft white satin 
or crepe de chine; it also looks very 
pretty in printed crepe, a gay taffeta 
or a cotton fabric. No. 2097 cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. In _ the 
medium size it takes 274 yards of 
40-inch material. Price, 12c. 


No. 2102 is a slenderizing frock 
to be worn around the house. It is 
loose and comfortable yet neat in 
appearance and flattering to the 
figure. No. 2102 cuts in sizes 36, 
$8, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. In the 36-inch size, 354 
yards of 36-inch material will e 
the dress. Price, 12c. 


TOORDER: Write name, 
address, pattern numbers and 
sizes clearly, enclose proper 
remittance in stamps, and 
mail to Pattern Department, 


American AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


What every woman wants 
—a copy of our summer 
catalogue, full of warm 
weather clothes, sugges- 
tions for all members of 
the family. Add ten cents 
to your order and ask for 
the summer fashion book. 


TIME-SAVERS FOR THE WOMAN WHO SEWS 





The One-Hour Blouse 


To Make You Slim 


Looks too good to 
be true—but we 
mean it! This ex- 
qguisite creation, spark 


{es with all the rich 
u a uring 
Par 














Send a$]-% Save aS]. 


WONDER BAKING POWDER 
MAKES DELICIOUS CAKES 





(Special Offer) 
We are offering two lbs. of WONDER 
BAKING POWDER and sufficient 
vanilla concentrate to make one half 
pint of excellent vanilla extract for 
$1.00 Post Paid. 


This is really two dollar value and after 
using you are not pleased with the re- 
sults money will becheerfully refunded. 


Send cash, check or money order. 

















WONDER BAKING POWDER CO. 
361-371 Prospect St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 











‘es suticura 
AVv=>\. Soap and 
. Ointment 

























~Y Y 4 Keep the 
Nth Clean and Healthy 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


TAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” It tells cont 


myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. 
STE “posue Bidg., 1147 N. it St., indianapolis, 












PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color 
f Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


60c. and $1.00 at d 8 
Hiscox Chem. Works, patches, N.Y. 











READ the 


BABY CHICK 


Advertising , 
On Pages 548-549 














Milk Prices 


Dairymen’'s League 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70: Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A, and 
j-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 


tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Class 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Class 
$1.95 


Sheffield Producers 


Sheffield Farms Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone is $1.70'4. 


Non-Pool Cooperative 


Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4 determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 

Inter-State Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
$3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.29 


Platform Price 


The N. Y. platform price is $2.60 per can for 
asteurized milk in shippers’ cans F.O.B. New 
Fork City; where an allowance of 10c per can 
is made city dealers furnish can, making it 
#2.50. Competition from unorganized milk 
has forced this price lower in many instances 


BUTTER CONTINUES FIRM 


The excellent demand that has prevailed in 
the butter market has created a very firm tone 
and a healthy situation Turnovers 
have been heavy, in fact some buyers have gone 
a half cent above quotations to get their re- 
quirements of fancy goods. There seems to 
have been quite a bit of this of late. Consider- 
able butter has been arriving that shows too 
much color, more than most buyers are ac- 
customed to. These lots are discriminated 
against by a considerable number in the trade 
This high color is not solely due to the artificial 
coloring on the part of creameries, but is un- 
doubtedly due to change from dry feed to 


exists 


grass. Right now the butter market is going 
through a rather critical period. Changes in 
rations are reflected in the product and as a 
result the irregular situation is apt to exist 


For that reason it is pretty hard to predict 
just what is going to happen in the market 
even for the ensuing week. ° 


FRESH CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


There has been a general improvement in 
the fresh cheese market during the last few 
days and prices have advanced slightly since 
last week's report. Demand has been fairly 
good for fresh State flats and in view of the 
fact that offerings are comparatively _ light, 
we may still see a slightly stronger tone in the 
near future. This, of course, depends on the 
fluid market and on the producing end as well 
Advices report that up-State markets are very 
closely clearing and are maintaining a firm 


White — EGGS — Brown 


Write for pamphlet of shippers reference and 
shipping tags 


JOSEPH SILBERMAN 


“The House of No Regrets” 
304 Greenwich Street New York 
J trving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. (Aetna 
References } Franklin National Bank 


SHIP YOUR = ed 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 
SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. | 


321 Greertwich St. N-Y-C. EXSGS | | 


Write for Shipping Tags 
































tone with price, in some instances above those 
in New York. This is a very good indication 
that we may expect a continued strong tone 
in the cheese market for a while at least. 
Fresh State flats, whole milk, grading fancy, 
white, 17 to 17/4c; colored, inside quotation 
17\4c; average run on white 16)4c with half a 
cent premium on colored. Undergrades vary 
from 13 to 16¢ on both colors. The market is 
not as strong on these undergrades as we 
would naturally find in the market for better 
class goods. 

The market on old cheese is steady and the 
movement is quiet. Quotations on fancy held 
State flats, specials 2444 to 25c. In some 
special channels, fancy sharp old cheese’ is 
selling higher than 25c. Average run varies 
from 23 to 23! oc. 


EGG MARKET IRREGULAR 


The lively tone is missing in the egg market. 
In general it is quiet, even dull. ‘tes are 
becoming more and more critical in making 
their selections for storage packings and are 
passing up some marks that have heretofore 
found a ready market. The market on near- 
bys has collapsed during the last few days 
although prices are holding. In view of the 
fact that the supplies are plentiful, prices 
generally favor the buyer. Stock that is un- 
usually fancy and very closely selected is 
holding prices usually from 33 to 35c. Average 
lots have been selling rarely above 32c, any 
higher prices being paid only for stock in 
specially packed cartons. The great bulk of 
the supply has been going from 271% to 29c, 
mostly at 28c. Where cases contain mixed 
marks, quotations are considerably lower. 


LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 


Contrary to the order or things, the live 
fowl market is working backwards and prices 
on heavy fowls are being shaded from a half to 
acenta pound. In fact, in some instances the 
trading has taken place at a cent and a half 
under market. Even light fowls are being 
shaded slightly. The demand is quiet and 
there is by far too much stuff coming in. The 
market is holding fairly steady on freight 
broilers. Express broilers have been coming 
in in very heavy supply and as a result the 
market is a whole lot weaker. . Extra fancy 
colored stock has been reported up to 55c 
but 50c is the more common extreme and 45c 
would be nearer the average market. White 
leghorn broilers are not much above 42c for 
the very finest and 40c is the top of the market. 
Express fowls have been in good supply selling 
at freight prices, 26 to 27 cents. 

In the dressed poultry market the demand 
has been some what disappointing. The un- 
favorable weather has had a tendency to keep 
folks at home and with heavy arrivals coming 
and light buying it doesn’t look good for a 
poultry market. However on the 29th, re- 
ports from some houses indicate an increase. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There has been no change in the potato 
market. The dull situation still exists. In 
fact, there is not a whole lot of interest. being 
shown any more in the old potato market, 


‘ Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


most of the trading going over to new toes, 
coming from Florida and South ina. 
States have been bringing in the neighborhood 


of $2.35 to 2.50 delivered, while Maine Green 
Mountains have been bringing from $2.75 to 
2.85 on the docks. Only one extra car 
of Maines has been reported sold at $3. This 
indicates pretty clearly that the market on old 
stuff is going down. 

However, shippers of old potatoes can get 
some consolation out of the fact that the south- 
ern trade is not getting all of the gravy. Ar- 
rivals from Florida and South Carolina have 
been heavy and with considerable stock that 
has been carried over from previous arrivals, 
the market is weak and in an unhealthy condi- 
tion with offerings taking frequent drops. 
Most Floridas are turning at $5.50 to 5.75 
per barrel on No. 1 with No. 2 going down to 
$3.75 and 4 and some real poor down to $1.50 
to 2.50 on the docks at New York. 


HAY MARKET STEADY 


The hay market continues to maintain its 
steady condition both in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. No. 1 and No. 2 are in demand. 

Under date of May 28rd, F. M. Williams of 
the W. D. Powers Company, one of the largest 
hay firms in the Metropolitan district, issued 
a statement covering a two weeks’ trip he had 
taken through the hay-producing sections of 
New York State. On his trip he conversed with 
a large number of shippers on the amount of hay 
in the handsof farmers and the amount of hay in 
storage. It develops that there is not a section 
in the State where there is near as much baled 
hay on farms or in warehouses as there was at 
the same time last year. Furthermore accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams, the 1923 hay crop in the 
middle west and the east was about 50 to 60 
per cent. normal. As New York's hay crop 
was one of the largest ever produced, this State 
has supplied a large amount of the hay con- 
sumed in the southern States that have for- 
merly drawn on the midwest for hay. Further- 
more, a large percentage of the hay in the 
hands of the shippers in central and western 
New York at the present time has been con- 
tracted for by several buyers. 

Mr. Williams states that the Canadian situ- 
ation reveals that a large per cent. of the good 
merchantable hay has been shipped from that 
territory. The bulk of the hay in the hands of 
Canadian shippers and farmers, unavailable for 
market, is of inferior quality and owing to the 
high cost of handling this product, can not be 
handled at a profit. Therefore, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect anything more than only a 
moderate movement of Canadian hay to this 
market during the remainder of the season. 
In conclusion, Mr. Williams stated that “If 
shippers exercised the proper judgment during 
the next two or three months, they will have 
very little cause for complaint as to results. 
If, however, they become alarmed on account 
of the promising outlook for the growing cro} 
and forward shipments to the extent that will 
overstock the market, the result will be unsat- 
isfactory.” 


LIVE STOCK AND DRESSED MEATS 


Top grades on live calves have declined 
approximately 50c per hundred. This is 








|| sold on May 28: 
|| Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey bennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 


Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
wer grades 
| Hennery browns, extras 
\| Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 





Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1.... 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns 

Broilers, colored 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, gommon to good 
Lambs, spring common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes Jee sceces 
B&R ARP 2 AE eS: 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo 


$3 to 35 
31 to 32 
2846 to 30 
2744 to 2 
2714 to 30 
26 to 27 


Phila. 
“7 to 29 “e7 to 28 
Kas¥agee 25 


Standards 


$28 to 29 
26 to 27 


U.S. Grades 


$29 to 31 
27 to 28 


"29 to 30 


"16 to 17 
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undoubtedly due to the fact that arrj 
have been so heavy. On Monday there 
6,400 head of live calves received at the 
City and uptown New York 
Tuesday, the 27th, there were close to 2,49 
more received. Top prime live veals agp 

quoted at about $12 per Seabee and other 
grades ranging downward to $6.50 on culls, 
mean lambs from Virginia are meeting 
a steady market with quotations on top grades 
varying from $18 to $18.50 per hundred. There 
have been practically no receipts of winte 
lambs. ‘ 

Country dressed veal calves have not beeg 
a an extra good market demand and jg 
view of the fact that they have been in moder 
ate oupply and stocks have not been cleani 
up well, the market has not been any too 
Advices indicate that considerable stock will 
arrive just before the holiday and with m 
favorable weather forecasts and slow trade, the 
market rujed weaker. It may be that on the 
dressed calf market we will find a slump that 
will hold over for at least a week. A few 
fancy and selected markets have brought from 
16c to 17c with prime marks ranging from fe 
to 14c, common stock and small going as lop 
as 8c. Fancy dressed hot-house lambs 
lower and most of the stock being unattractive, 
quoted $17 to $10 per carcass. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from western points: 

The quotations given in this report show the aperexiante 

ices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain. 
shel, in straight carlots delivered on track at points no 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots cot 
approximately $2.00 per ton more. on 
tail feed and grain prices vary with different local deslem, 
pe ay upon their individual costs of doing busines, 
volume ha , etc. In the case of feeds the retail price map 
sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices 
given in this report. May 23, 1924. 


Roch- 
Ogdens- ester 
Albany burg Utica Syra- 
; cuse 
No. 2 W. Oats. . 59 60 584 «(5B 
No. 3 W. Oats 58 59 574% ~=(CST 
No.2 Yel. Corn .94 9% 38 92 s 
No.3 Yel. Corn 9245  .94 91% 0% 
Ground Oats... 41.00 41.60 4060 4030 39) 
PF Wht. B 25.50 26.10 25.10 2530 @e 
“d, Wht. Bran 26.00 26.60 25.60 25.30 20 
Standard Mids. 24.75 2535 2435 240 2S 
Soft W. Mids... 35.00 35.60 3460 3430 39) 
Flour Mids.... 29.75 30.35 29.35 205 278 
Red D. Flour... 37.50 38.10 37.10 3680 35a 
D. Brew. Grains 31.00 31.60 30.60 3030 29 
W. Hominy 35.25 3585 3485 3455 3 
Yel. Hominy... 34.75 35.35 3435 3405 3288 
Corn 36.50 37:10 3610 3580 2e 
Gluten Feed.... 38.25 38.85 37.85 37.55 3615 
Gluten Meal... 46.50 47.10 46.10: 4580 4@ 
36% Cottonseed 45.00 45.70 4460 4410 9 
41% Cottonseed 48.75 49.45 48.35 4785 466 
43% Cottonseed 49.75 50.45 49.35 4885 475 
31% OP Oil M.. 42.50 43.10 42.10 4180 
34% OP Oil M.. 43.50 44.10 43.10 4280 4140 
37.50 38. 37.10 36.80 364 


Beet Pulp. 10 37.10 35.40 
Note—Quotations on local Buffalo prices not received ia 
time to be included in this report. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET QUIET 


The Boston wool market has been very 
quiet during the past week. The fleece and 
territory wools, domestic, are showing a2 
easing tendency in several different grades 
The movement of fleece wools has been && 
tremely light in all lines. Fine Delaines are 
quoted from 52c to 58c and some lots have 
been offered a? slightly lower figures. How 
ever there is a certain element in the trade that 
considers 54c the lowest figure on choice woot 
of this grade. Following are the ave! uota- 
tions on better class of fleece wools similar to 
Ohio and Pennsylvania on the grease basis: 

Fine combing, 52c to 53c; fine egy $e 
to 43c; 14 blood combing, 52c to 53¢; 4 
clothing, 45c to 46c; 36 blood combing, Ic.to 
52c; 34 blood clothing, 45c to 46c; 14 blood 
combing, 49c to 5lc; 14 blood clothing, 4Sc. 

New York quotations on the average ™ 
about Ic below the foregoing. 





Farmers-Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 
We cars and small lots, once used 
to, slat, etc.) Baskets 


. pota 
Carriers, Crates and Ege Cost 
of new and used uit and 


ee egg cases are 
Satisfaction guaranteed & 


Vegetable 
eature. 
money refunded. Write or wire at a 
¥ co. 


NATIONAL PACKAGE SUPPL 
Dept... Paul, 370-371 South St., New York CRP- 


[sary @ cuca 


8.C. Buff and White horns, $10 pe 
1} Der 100. Light " 
per 100: Reds, $12 per se 
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at arrivals 
there q 
, the 
>= ia HERE are millions of chickens 
ve Veals ate raised every year and one-half of 
and other these are cockerels that are marketed at 
0 on culls, g loss or price that barely pays the cost 
re i df feeding. This is undoubtedly due to 
op ae the fact that the largest per cent. of 
of = them is placed on the market as broilers 
during the months of May, June and 
e not bees July, creating a great surplus over the 
and and ig demand in weather that is unfavorable. 
2 in moder There are many other cockerels that are 
en cleani not sold as broilers which are kept on 
y too farms and allowed to grow staggy, being 
1a will gid in the fall for prices that will not 
Pets. the y cost of production. 
hat on the We can largely eliminate the great loss 
slump that by caponizing our surplus cockerels, 
A few very especially ones raising such breeds as 
ought from Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
ig from $e Brahmas and other large breeds, as they 
ping as low make very profitable capons. The large 
mbs selling commercial poultry raisers that keep the 
attracting smaller breeds such as Leghorns, Anconas, 


ete., can supply the broiler market at 
prices that are profitable, if we raisers of 
large breeds will caponize our surplus 


epartment cockerels. 
“rn points: Demand Always Good 
The raising of capons can not be other 


and grai 

pointe than profitable as there is a far greater 
| ae demand than supply at fancy prices. 
ee They are ready for market during 
tail price may December, January, February and March, 
holesale prices atime of the year when other poultry is 
- very scarce as well as all other kinds of 
ster meat. Capons usually weigh twice as 
yre- much as hens of the same age and will sell 


for twice as much per pound, making them 
four times more valuable and their cost of 
feed is very nearly the same. Capons can 
be kept in more crowded conditions than 
other kinds of poultry. They grow much 
larger and faster than roosters and pro- 
duce a very tender meat that sells for 
much more than any other poultry on the 
market. 

Now I hear some saying, ““Why are not 
more capons raised if this is the case?” 
Iwill give some of the reasons why, and 
try to show that they are mostly ground- 


First. There are many people that do 
notknow what acapon is. Capons are not 


SSSRRSSRSRESSRSSSESSSUE 
es ists ttt tetra 


t received in 


tmnually but has been taking only 2 or 3 
million pounds in the last few years. 
Per capita consumption has declined 40 
per cent. from pre-war. France, Bel- 
gum and Switzerland took less Danish 
butter in 1923 than in 1922. Economic 
restoration in Europe would do much to 
lake up the slack in foreign consumption. 
In any case, these changes will take 
lime so that the pressure from foreign 
dairy products, especially butter, is not 
fing to lift at once. But, it hardly 
threatens a major crisis in the dairy 
Mdustry and it is a fair question whether 
this competition has not already reached 
its peak in the first three months of 1924, 
When the net import balance in terms of 
Thole milk was about three times as 
Vy as in the same months a year ago. 
At least, it does not seem probable that 
ign competition will become much 
More severe in the distance that one can 
#e ahead with reasonable distinctness. 
er tariffs on butter and cheese would 
ps of course. 


Business Depression Not Severe 


The third factor in the dairy situation 

Spring, the change in the industrial 

k, was effective directly through 

the falling off in consumption in some of 

_ eastern manufacturing centers and 

Mdirectly by making dealers cautious in 
ng butter for storage. 









D DRAKE ere has been fear that a severe 
st i E sion with much unemployment 





M8 setting in. The downward trend in 











How to Sell the Roosters 


Getting Better Prices by Caponizing 


raised on many farms because the poultry- 
men do not realize what profit they bring, 
and for this reason most of the markets in 
our small towns and cities do not have 
capons for sale and the buying public 
does not know what they are. If we 
would raise more capons and put them 
into these markets we would find that 
there would soon be a great demand for 
them at fancy prices, for as soon as the 








Bird in position to make incision 


people once tried them they would insist 
upon having them due to the excellent 
quality of the meat. 

Second. Many have tried caponizing 
with the old-fashioned tools which re- 
sulted in many slips and have given up. 
There are tools so perfect that any person 
over ten years of age can successfully use 
them. They are not very expensive, 
usually one or two good capons will pay 
for them and they will last a lifetime. 
Each set of tools is furnished with com- 
plete instructions for using them. 

Third. The main reason why more 
capons are not raised is because many 
people think the operation difficult or 


cruel. This is not true. Every poultry 
raiser has seen cockerels fight one another 
time and again, tearing their combs, 
cutting each other with their spurs or 
perhaps putting out an eye. That is 
what I call cruel to allow them to grow 
into unprofitable fighting roosters when 
they could have been caponized at an 


early age and made into highly profitable | 
their’) 


capons. After being caponized 
habits are entirely changed. They are 
peaceful and satisfied in any surroundings. 

Let’s raise more capons and stop the 
cockerel loss. Some at least for our own 
use.—L. W. Dickson. 


How We Handle Our Capons 
Mrs. Greorce WEIss 
WE begin hatching in December or 


not later than January for the best 
capons for the market, selecting eggs for 
hatching from hens, not pullets, and from 
a large breed of chickens. We have 
worked on several kinds and find the 
Rhode Island Reds the best. Rocks are 
also good and really appear better when 
placed on the market. Of course, the 
larger the better. We select uniform 
eggs and mark them one, two, three, four 
in quarters, giving them a quarter turn 
morning and evening. You will have 
stronger, healthier chicks. Never touch 
the egg with grease or coal oil on your 
hands, as it will kill the germ. 

When the chicks are hatched, we take 
them out of the incubator, being very 
careful to keep them out of a draught, and 
keep them without water or food for at 
least 24 hours. During this time you can 
leave the capon foster-mothers shut up 
in their individual coops to let them get 
used to their surroundings before you 
give the baby chicks to them. We allow 
each capon mother 15 or 20 chicks. If 
they are leary about taking the chicks at 
first, take then away for a while, then try 
them again until they do take them. As 
a rule you will have very little, if any, 
trouble with them as the foster-mothers 
are always broody. They will care for 

(Continued on page 548) 





The Outlook for the Dairyman 


(Continued from page 540) 


industry and trade has been in progress 
long enough to give a fair line of sight, 
however, and make possible a sounder 
judgment as to its future course. In 
general, it seems that a moderate amount 
of unemployment can be expected for 
several months, but we are hardly headed 
for a major depression such as that of 
three years ago and a trade revival should 
occur within a year or sooner. Such 
business depressions as in 1904, 1907 and 
1914 did not seem to force the price 
curves for dairy products down very far. 


Domestic Consumption Can Increase 


Furthermore, the tendency to increase 
the proportion of dairy products in the 
diet as a result of educational campaigns 
is a partial offset to the influence of less 
favorable employment conditions and 
reduced purchasing power. Per capita 
consumption of dairy products in terms 
of whole milk has increased from 831 
pounds in 1919 to 996 pounds in 1923, 
according to a recent survey by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This gain of 20 per cent. consisted mostly 
of fluid milk and butter. There is room 
for further expansion. Cheese consump- 
tion is still quite small, as some European 
countries eat four or five times as much 
per person as we Go. Lower prices for 
dairy products will tend to stimulate 
consumption. Oleomargarine output has 
been expanding in the last year as a 
result of high prices for butter and this 
competition will decrease. Reduction of 


the high cost of distributing milk in the 
big cities would be a great help. In hard 
times business always learns how to do 
things more efficientky. Possibly a period 
of moderate depression may help to solve 
this distribution problem. 


Outlook Not So Black 


_ The upshot of all this is that the out- 
look is hardly as black as it appeared 
when values were crumbling away this 
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Fatter pigs g 
fatter profits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better resuits than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Dept, AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 


\ Le DIGESTER 
Dekel, TRNKAGE 























ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Built for the Fordson 


tributors. Get our fillers to fit 
all powers and 
Swayne, Robinson & Co. 
102 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 








SEND TODAY 






‘MINERAL. 
COMPOUND 


SYMPTOMS 


Sold on 
its Merits 





ent from picture which phewe large 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, MN. Y. 





spring. Prices for dairy products are 
unlikely to remain very long below a level | 
at which the real dairyman with good 
cows and in position to raise most of his | 
own feed can make a profit. This may | 
be hard to believe for some of those | 
who at present are being forced to take 
extremely low prices for milk, but such 
extremes seldom last long. On the other 
hand, it is to be expected that prices for 
dairy products will average lower in 1924 
than in 1923 and that the margin of 
profit in dairying will be narrower than 
it has been. This means that greater 
efforts should be made to reduce produc- 
tion costs by eliminating poor cows and 
other means. 

And finally, in casting up his balance 
sheet, the dairymen should not forget to 
enter in the credit column, the value of | 
the dairy herd in maintaining soil fertility | 
as against the soil-robbing tendency | 





of some other types of farming, and such | 
other advantages as the relative freedom 
of the dairy business from the weather | 
hazard. 
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One can at $1.25 often sufficient. 








size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 





HEAVES ts your horse aMictecr 
Use 2 large cans, Cost $2.50 
Money back if not satisfactory 
in powder form. 


,. NEWTON'S 


‘ A Veterinary’s Compound 

—22=for Horses, Cattle, Hogs. 

Worm Expeller, Conditioner, 

’ Indigestion, Heaves, Coughs, 
Distemper. 65c¢ and $1.25 

Most for cost cans. At dealersor post- 

The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Tolede, Ohie 


Over 30 years’ sale 
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{LOS 


We sell DIRECT -FROM - THE 
FACTORY. Keep the salesman’s 
salary and the agent’s commission 
in your own pocket. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Dept. 12 MEADVILLE, PA. 











+ READ the 


BABY CHICK 


Advertising 
On Pages 548 and 549 




















CHICKS 


Your Chick Dollar Now Buys More 


It always did buy more chick quality when you invested it in Hillpot 
Increased fertility makes it possible 


Quality Chicks at These ow June Prices 
100 


buys more Hillpot Quality Chicks. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
White, Black or Brown Leghorns 


Be oc 

R. |. Reds, White Rocks or Anconas 
Mixed Chicks 

White Wyandottes or Black Minorcas 


ality Chicks. Now it also 


to give you 
1000 : 


$37 7S \ 
116.00 
136.00 


SPECIAL MATING 


White fcohorne (Mating A), 
Rocks, White 
ORDER’ AT ONCE 


loc ks 


R. 1. Reds, 26 
6.00 


Send check, money order or registered 


1 1000 
18.00 50 170.00 
letter, 


9.50 


Special Delivery if wanted on each 100 or less. Safe Delivery of full count guaranteed. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. “gor 450352"" 











years’ experience in one of 
Order early $1.00 WILI 


Prices 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 
SARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
s. C. 1. REDS 
s.c BLACK metROnCAS 
BROILER CHICKS, 8 
BROILER CHICKS, t 8 


Hatched by men with 14 





FINE ¢ tATALC 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


Rehabie F 





30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 


BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT 
he | gest 
BOOR K rY OUR ORD 





100 per cept live folivery guerenteed te your door by prepa: 
last year, and raised Many others report rals ng | Ot 
wey for you as they beve aa for hundreds of others Lea 


ble Plant Box 100, 


finest and pest equipped hatcheries in the state 


Each Per 1000 

100 $90.00 

100 90.00 

12e 110.00 

14k 130.00 

120 110.00 

~ 80.00 

60.00 
Post. Mrs receiv 

per cont. Let “REYStONE Vi SM RS? +e 
nce s80c 
GUE FREE 


RICHFIELD, PA. 











Deliv “d Pr ices 
aC 


Barr 


B. ¢ 
White Wyandottes 
&. C. Brown Leghorns 


M ned 
ing strains 


Order dire 





C. A. Nicnois, Prop 


97% live delivery guaranteed 





F. A. SCHWEGLER 


Nichols’ Vitality Chicks 


HILLC REST POULTR LTRY_ FARM 


scHWEGLER'S“ THOR- 0-BRED”’ BABY CHICKS 


LIVE AND LAY 


Guaranteed 100% live delivery 
From pure bred free range stock bubbling with vitality 


25 50 100 500 1,000 
$5 $700 $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 
425 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
425 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
4.25 8 00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
5.00 9.00 17.00 82.00 

400 7.50 14.00 67.50 


$30.00 per 100 straight 


: All hatched from heavy 
is advertisement esired 


Bank reference if 
COLDWATER, N. Y. 





Order direct from thisad. Ask for our free chick book 


Per 500 Peri00 Per50 Per 25 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns $62.50 $13.00 $7.00 $3.75 
Barred Rox, R. I. Reds. Anconas 70.00 14.50 7.75 4.00 
White Wyandottes & White Rox 77.50 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Black Minorcas 82.50 17.00 9.00 4.75 
Buff Orpiagtons 87.50 18.00 9.50 5.00 
Mixed Chicks 47.50 10.00 5.50 3.00 


204 Northampton BUFFALO, N. Y. 








per 100 « 
lected, “Seavy flocks 
Hor als Ga ORE BOP E NTS 


Produ 
INCUBATORS 


250,000 JUNE, JULY, CHICKS 


8 md up. POSTPAID TO YOUR onan 


- 100 PER CENT. LIVE 
duced by men of many years’ ay be yeti ee IN 








Varieties es on s 
White, Brown, Buff and Black Leghorns, Anconas | Sheppard 8) $5 So 3180 $3230 
White Leghorns, Anconas. Extra Quality 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Barred and White Rocks. R.C. Reds, Black Minorcas 650 1200 57.50 
Buff Rocks, 8. C. Reds. White Wyandottes, Buf! O 7.00 13.00 62.00 
White Wyandottes, extra quality, heavy laying stra. 8 50 16.00 78 00 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy Breeds 6 00 i 00 53 00 
Mixed ¢ hicks Light Breeds. 
. c Order t from this 
A eer ee etanne. Bree cataloe, NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Bax ‘ New WASHINGTON. “OH 





SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES “BETTER QUALITY” Chicks 


arm) 





HOLTZAPPLE HATCHERY, 


ers Bank of Elida, Obi 
BO} 


hatched from America’s foremost bred-to-lay strains. Flocks carefully culled and dev eloped for 

ont pe and production. 100% live delivery guaranteed 
rices suspense D 50 100 500 1000 

Leghorns. Ww hite and Bu $5.50 $10.00 $47.00 $ 90.00 
Barro! t Whi » Leghorn ar nd Anconas 6.00 11.00 52.00 100.00 
Barred Rocks, R. & 5. C. Reds 6.50 12.00 57.00 110.00 
White Rocks. White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 7 00 13.00 62.00 120.00 
Silver Wyandottes & White Orpingtons 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
Broilers (All Breeds 5 9.00 42.00 80.00 
Order direct from this ad. or send for ca We continue hatching to September. Reference: 


X 90, ELIDA, OHIO 





Single Gomb White Leghorns | 


FREE RANGE STOCK 
Mixed Stock 





Exclusively Pure Barron nein Strain, « of im- $8 per 100 
di bird: bh ip to 314 «€ + t 

500 a Bey R f[-y;- range V sestnnied Butter. S. C. W. Leghorns $9 per 100 
milk fed. Now booking orders for eggs and bab hicks | 
for Mareh, April, May and June delivery Capacity Barred Rocks $10 per 100 
12.000 chicks a week My book “Profits in Poultry Keet ing 
Solved.”’ $1, or given with all $10 orders Cire are fr ee Postage Paid. Live Arriv al 

EDGAR BRIGGS p+ Guaranteed. 

Box 41 PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. ATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 





Quality Baby Chicks| 





18,000 Chicks Weekly 








Bred. hatched and shipped just ht. 
Barron, S. C. W. Leghorns, Barred & White Rocks, R. 1. Reds c avhite Leghorns, 10c 100, Me 
¢€ Bred for business from unrestricted farm Rhode shoo —. ve i. 
me <> range stock which insures vitality Large 500, 10¢ 1000: H a , ¢ 
hatches of big sturdy Chicks every week at Bax eavy Broilers, 9 1 
only 12e each. Discounts on large orders Seiresee” he Se Sve enve 
Live delivery and eotistnation guaranteed ad for quick aisnent rect m this 
Catalogue _ : L. R. WALCK 
C. M. Longenecker, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. R.R.No.3  GREENCASTLE, PA. 
HAMPTON’S 


BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS! 


after June 10th and July, at $3.50 for 25, $6.50 
for 50, 00 for 100, $55.00 for 500, $100.00 for 1,000 
The Denies Hampton Black Leghorn Chick will pyease 
and satisfy you and grow into the best layer of | 
white eags you ever had. Order now with cash or 25 
of order for early delivery; safe delivery guaranteed any- 


for art | 





where east of the M tases! ppd River Cireular free 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A. PITTSTOWN. N. J 


SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 
} et July and August Delivery 






100 S00 8: 1000 
; Wee - $810 847.50 $80 
1L 62.50 100 
12 «6487.50 110 
4“ «6467.8 130 
1 6447.50 9 
* 2.5 80 
teed 





f 
|_ SUNSHINE HATCHERY 





DALMATIA, PA. 








CHIX Barred Rocks, 100; Reds, llc; White Leghorns, 8c; 
mixed,7c. Reduced on 500 lots. 100% 
Order from advertisement. Circular. Twin 


uaranteed. 


Hatehery, Mc Alisterville, Pa. 





CHICKS —wh 
SReEN SL, urRY oa RICHFIELD, Te 


Leghorns, 1 Barred Rocks, 12c:; 





| will cost you about five dollars. 














How We Handle Our Capons 
(Continued from page 547) 


the chicks better than a hen and keep 
them warmer as they are covered with a 
down. Give them plenty of feed, green 
stuff and fresh water and most important, 
buttermilk from the start, and they won’t 
be stunted. We think it is best to keep 
them in coops with south open front and 
a good sized park, until they are nearly 
feathered, especially the early ones. 


The Best Size 


When the young roosters weigh from 
one‘ to two pounds and before they 
develop comb and wattles, they 
ready to be worked on. We pen them 
for 24 hours without food or water, but 
plenty of fresh air. This is nece: so 
the intestines will be empty. en 
sterilize your instruments which should 
consist of a sharp knife, rib spreader, 
testicle remover and probe-hook. They 








Spreaders in position and organ revealed 


We use 
an old dry goods box upon end for operat- 
ing table. A weight on a string is 
attached around both feet and one on a 
string around both wings to hold the bird 
in place. You are now ready to make a 
three dollar capon out of a thirty cent fry. 


How Operation Is Performed 


Pluck the few feathers from over the 
last two ribs; take the knife in the right 
hand and press firmly, making the incision 
between the last two ribs. Insert the rib 
spreader and spread the ribs far enough 
apart to give you room to work. Take 
the hook and tear the thin membrane 
which covers the intestines, if they are in 
the way, press them back until you can 
see the small yellow testicle resting near 
the backbone. Remove the hook and 
insert the remover and get the testicle in 
the instrument, give it two or three 
twists and pull out far enough to sever 
with the knife. Be sure to get all of the 
testicle or you will have a “slip.” Now 
remove the rib-spreader, turn the bird 
over and repeat the operation on the 
other side. Take weights off the bird, 
water it, then feed it and turn it into a 
park or large pen for a few days. 


Heavy Breeds Best 


In case the comb and wattles keep on 
developing you have failed to get all of 
the testicle and will have a slip instead of 
acapon. A slip will grow very large and 
be much more tender than a rooster. 
Leghorn roosters can be worked, but will 
not grow as large as the heavier breeds. 
Leghorns get to weigh six or seven pounds 
and are very tender. 

A good capon should weigh from ten to 
fourteen pounds and to bring a good price 
should weigh as much as eight pounds. 


and PULLETS Special Str Mat 


FU 


Ari Strain B IPI th Reck 
< Breeding Stock, Chicks and Eggs. 
be a umber of — Write tor ae 
Barron S. C. ee Leghoras train 
Anconas be Star feccene a 
Per 100 500 1000 
TDs cccccesceves $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
Grade “‘A"’ Matings ‘ 
June. . $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Utility-Bred- to-lay Rocks 
June $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
Pullets of Quality at Moderate Prices 
'5 Wk. 10 Wk. 3 Mo. 4 Mo. 
60c ea. 85c ea. $1.00 ea. —- $1.50 es. 
“Mixed Chi ok. ht Breeds. 00; Pay 
Breeds, $11.00 per 1 Reference: Pwo ~ — ey 
delivery. Don’t Wait. Order from this ad or 00% 
FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, R. 2, Box B, ZEELAND, iy 





Baby Chicks at Reduced Prices 


S. C. W. Leghorns $5.50 $10.0 00 479 
Barred Rocks 

R. L. Reds $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 
Assorted Chicks $4.00 8.00 


For shipment any Tues. Wed. or Thur. after May 
17th. Every chick guaranteed from the best of 
free range stock. I pay parcel post and gu 

safe delivery. Excellent yt make these 
possible. Order yours today. Special prices on 
larger quantities. 

BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. Brown, Prop., Sergeantsville, N.J. BoxN 


BABY CHICKS 





Price List Prepaid to You =, Purebred 
Wh. & Br. Leghorns....... $10.00 $5.50 
yr = Bl. Leghorns 10.00 5.50 
ban eine 12.00 6.50 
sc. Bi Minorcas 12.00 6.50 
Barr ed Rocks 12.00 6.50 
8. C. & R. C. Reds 12.00 6.50 
Buff & Wh. Rocks 12.00 6.50 
wh. & 8. L Wyandottes. 13.00 7.00 3 
Buff Orpingtons 13.00 7.00 
Black 15.00 8.00 
8. C orcas. .... 15.00 8.00 
it Brabmas....... - 18.00 9.50 
All absolutely A class pure bred stock. Prompt 
ents made. Mail orders to 
JAMES KRESCI. 2165 E. 86th St., CLEVELAND,O, 





BABY CHICK Hatched by the best 

ang of incubation 

‘om high-c br 

to-lay stock. Prices after i 1st, Barred and 
Buff Roc eds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 12¢ 
each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, roc each; 
Broiler chicks, 7¢ each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
prepaid parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for Sale 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N.Y: 

















Super-Quality June Chicks 


—_an - JUNE 3. aoe 17,24 
Strickler’s Tancred-Barro iecHont 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEG ORNS 
Pens headed by Tancred 2 








erels and Lady Storrs 271 line pocks and 
cockerels, mated to hens bred for ext 
7 egg production. PRICES: $10.00 
100; $47 ee Bre ; $90.00 pe cee 1000 by 
8 al Delivery ery Parcel Post paid. 100% live di 
10% books o1 
CSONARD F. STRICKLER. SHERIDAN, PA. 





BABY CHIX 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 100 48 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 100 
BARRED _ ean 100 © 10.00 
S.C. R. 1. REDS 100s if 
BROILERS or MIXED ny 100 7. 
Special Prices on 500 ‘and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 


safe KA guarant 


Address J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA 
Day-old Chicks 


from our trapnested hens in the following breeds: 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Wyandottes. 
9 to 16 cents a chick. 








ECLIPSE FARMS, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

SUPERIOR BABY CHICKS 
White DE.  weduwes sees 
White Wyandottes 4 


safe arrival 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port Trevortos, F® Pa. 


EIGHT WEEK LEGHORN PULLETS 


WiiSaey oe mort ce EYE 

Pw * ery each we week after May lst—$1.15 each, $100 pet 
ustrated Catalog. 

JUSTA POULTRY FAR M, Box A, SOUTHAMPTON, N.Y. 





are orders for 12 Wi 
\ White Leghorn Pullets. All Pullets farm 
‘ fed, hatched from extra hea 
oe _ 500 yearns. ome © for sale. 
iby EI RA ‘ PWolcott, New York 





BABY CHICKS— fa jarred, Rocks. oc: R, 1 Tea 
7c; 100% live very teed; . Retueed 0 
S00 iota Onder trom af or write for Free circulars py 


Barred PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


A strain with official record of hy sr 
cur ows breeding. re oe tor St ay and June Me 


MARVEL POULTRY FARM Georgetown. Oolenee? 
’ © CKS 5S Cc. W. Leghorns, aed. 
H I 7c. Special price on as, A 











100% 
F.B.FRYMOYER, Box 20, 
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1000 
$120.00 


$120.00 


Mo. 
$1.50 e. 
i 
LAND, GH. 
Prices 
500 
) $47.50 
$55.00 





after May 
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" American Agriculturist, June 7, 1924 


“CHICKS—5,000 Weekly 


Folks/ 





’'M A COOLEY CHICK! 


I want to tell you that at 


my house 20,000 are born 
every day. PURE BLOOD, 
HEAVY-LAYING STRAINS. 
SOLD AT OUR LOWEST 
SUMMER PRICES. NINE -_ 


LEADING VARIETIES FOR 
YOU. Why not send for Cat- 
alog AA, telling all about us? 


ELDEN E. COOLEY, Frenchtown, &. 8. 














July and August delivery at rock bottom 
prices. Due to increased incubator capacity, we are in a 
position to furnish 5,000 Big, Husky, day-old Chicks 
weekly. Bred from healthy, vigorous, free Tange stock of 
good type and color in the following br 

Varieties 


for June, 


Prices : 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 10e $10.00 $50.00 
Barred and Buff Rocks. ....... 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
a) ih ip DE tonsa enaeeone l4c 14.00 70.00 
8. C. Black Mincoras.......... 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
Mixed or Assorted. ........... 8c 9.00 45.00 

Scientifically hatched by experienced operators in 
highest type of modern incubators. Full count, 100% 
live delivery guaranteed, prepaid to your door. ptm 3 a 

atalog 


shipment direct from ad. and reap big profits. 
free. Ref. The Richfield State Bank 


The Valley Hatchery, Box 20, R. No. 1, Richfield, Pa. 


More and Better Chicks 


200,000 Large Husky Baby Chicks for 
May, June, July and August Delivery 


Hatched by expert in large Ld Hen Mammoth incuba- 
tors with Eleven years’ experience. Customers report our 
chicks grow faster than hen hatched chicks. A satisfied 
customer my best advertisement. Order at once and get 
better chicks. 

8. C. WHITE or BROWN iaaons. 





10c¢ each 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROC 14c each 
BROILERS or MIXED... ‘. 8 9c each 
Free and 100% Live delivery Guaranteed. Valuable 


Catalogue free for the asking 


H. C. HOUSEWORTH, Port Trevorton, Penna. 
LONG’S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, 11c; Wyandottes, 12c; Leg- 
horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 
on large amounts. Good, lively, 








ange CHICKS, carefully 
selected. elivery guaran 
Catalog 
ae LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R.D. Long, Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 





CHICKS WITH PEP 


REAT CUT IN PRICES. Strong, 
vigorous chicks from our bred-to4ay 
hens. LEGHORNS and ANCONAS, 
10c each, ROCKS, REDS, MIN- 
ORCAS, WH. WYANDOTTES, 13c. 
ORPINGTONS, SIL. WYANDOTTES, 
15c. MIXED, 10c. Postpaid. Full 
live delivery guaranteed. Free Catalog. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box A, HOLGATE, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS ™*"Sic per 100° 


Rhode Island Reds S. C. White Leghorns 
$10.00 per 100 $8.50 per 100 
Prompt Shipment. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Rae T ARE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Bellefonte, Penna. 


that are hatched 

BABY CHICKS, $5", 83 
9 Rocks 15c, Buff 

Rocks 17¢, Reds 16c, S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ety guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direet from this ad. or write for circular. 


J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS 



























From free bred stock. White 

Leghorns, Brown ed Rocks and 
. Write for our pricé list and 

circular quick. Ref. ational Ban 





Clinton Poultry Farm Co., Box D-52, Lock Haven, Pa. 


SES lease eee 


ea our Goicks from -hbred stock WHITE LEG- 
> — ANCONAS, BA D ROCKS. Chicks that 
w hed rigut and guaranteed to satisfy. 


: Free Catal 
QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, ZEELAND, MICH 
horns, 10c: 
3c, and 


CHICK 8 C. W. and Brown 


Rocks, apie is, 1 
Order from{this ad or ae ‘tor yt. +, 












The larger they are, the more per pound 
they will bring. They bring from thirty 
to fifty cents a pound and should be 
marketed any time between F ebruary Ist 
and April Ist. They bring much more 

dressed than on foot, therefore we prefer 
the dressed ones. To dress them we 
hang them up on the clothesline by the 
feet and cut the two veins or arteries 
where they come together in the back of 
the mouth. Then stick a sharp knife in 
the roof of the mouth into the brain. 
Then the feathers literally fall out. 
When plucking them leave a ring of 
feathers around the neck, head, tail and 
feet with a ring of feathers around the 
legs and the feathers on the wings to the 
first joint from tip. Dry pick and never 
scald. Before killing them, pen them for 
24 hours without feed and water.—Mars. 
GrorceE WEIss. 





Why We Raise Capons 
T. M. Smita 


N PLANNING our farm work, we 

try to have something to sell each 
month in the year. Raising capons fits 
in our plan very well as we market them 
after the crops are harvested. We can 
sell our surplus cockerels either as 
broilers or capons but if the broiler market 
is low we make capons. Our pure bred 
flock of Barred Plymouth Rock chickens 
produces strong, quick growing capons 
which fatten easily. The capons find a 
better market when all are the same size 
and color than if mixed colors and sizes 
are sent together. We can easily tell 
the cockerels from the pullets at an early 
age because they are much lighter in 
color. 


Few Folks Know About Capons 


When delivering a fine bunch of milk- 
fed capons it was necessary for me to 
stop at the post-office. When I re- 
turned there was an interested group 
admiring them and one asked me what 
they were. “Capons,” I replied. “What 
is the difference between a rooster and a 
capon,” he then asked. “A capon is a 
rooster that has been desexed.” “Do 
you do this to make them lay eggs,” 
some one asked. ‘“‘No, they will not lay 
eggs, neither do they fight and run the 
flesh off like roosters, making better use 
of their feed.” The capon grows much 
larger than the rooster on the same feed 
but the meat is juicy and tender as young 
frying chicken. Best of all the price for 
capons is much higher than other'chickens, 
sometimes selling higher than turkey.” 


Experience Reduces Losses 


“Do you lose many when caponizing,” 
he then asked. By using a weak disin- 
fectant for washing our hands and 


instruments and separating the capons 
eight to a coop after the operation our 
losses have been very small. For the 
first few days we keep them where we can 
catch them easily to open any that heal 
too fast, forming wind puffs. After they 
are well they are turned on free range and 
enjoy catching bugs and worms. Last 
season they patroled the sweet potato 
patch and would frequently bring up 
moles that they caught. Their scratching 
among the potatoes did not hurt them 
as we had a fine crop. 


Make Good Brooders 


We have some capons which we 
will keep to brood our chicks this 
spring. In the fall these mama capons 
will go ‘to market and weigh heavy. 
The hens can keep on laying and there 
will be no brooder to buy and no fuel for 
it. The manure from the capons is 
carefully stored for use on our crops in 
the spring saving us many dollars on our 





live arrival. 
CHERRY HILL HATCHERY, WM. NACE, Prop. 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA 


fertilizer bill. 

















KERR QUALITY BABY CHICKS ane 


at greatly reduced prices ~««:t™« 


Don’t take a chance on chicks of Kerr’s Guaranteed Lively Chicks 
unknown parentage. Eliminate the come from a long line of heavy 
uncertainty and trouble of hatching egg producers. They are bred 
your own chicks. Buy Kerr’s Lively under the supervision of our own 


Chicks. You know you are getting experts. They are hatched in our 
what you want—exactly when you own incubators—at our own 
want them. plants. 

Utility Prices Special Matings Prices 
White Leghorns..... ibis sae as ates 9 cents each 14 cents each 
BEE BOs oa Ke ceccetcses kkawe'sd 12 in 4 
SS SaRerer denen 60 €0eh eCards Be = uw st 
Ee NR 6:0 cs sanedeenenesd oo - _ Se — ae 
White Wyandottes.. ‘ea kealse bie ae m= - Riek ° 


Send in your order today. 100% delivery, auve and healthy, guaranteed. 
Ask for the 1924 Kerr Chick Book. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Ass’n.) 


Newark, N. J., Box No. 10 Syracuse, N. Y., Box No. 10 
Frenchtown, N. J., Box No. 10 Springfield, Mass., Box No. 10 
ON READY MADE GOOD LUCK CHICKS 


ONE MILLIO ey yy 


Luck This season get our big, ont, healthy, vi coms ° “Good Luck” chicks and 














ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


AP BIG PR Fir 





Varieti Prices on: 50 300 500 1000 

Yate, Brown & & Buff Leghorns.. $4.75 $9.00 $25.50 $42.00 $80.00 

ns 5 6.00000 600 dens 5.00 9.50 27.00 45.00 90.00 

© Barred R Rocks, R. C.&8:C.Reds 6.00 11:50 33.00 52.00 100.00 
White Roc 6.50 12.00 35.00 54.00 108.00 

Wh. W endoties Blk. Minorcas. 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 

White & Buff Orpingtons....... 7.00 13.50 39. 62.00 120.00 

L. hg Buff Minorcas, 
Lt. Brahmas..... 9.00 17.00 00 


48.00 , 
Light Mixed, $8.0 00; Heavy Mixed, $9.50 per 100 straight. 
POSTPAID. FULL LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. BANK REFERENCE. 
The Neuhauser “*‘GOOD LUCK” chicks are prized by thousands of custom- 
ers a for their Beauty, Type and Heavy Egg Production. We 
hatch oy from the best selected parent flocks. We send you BIG, STRONG, 
STURDY CHICKS. aad right from this ad with full remittance. Get 


ew York. 
BOX 82, 


only 18 hours from 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES, 


HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs tony 





lololololeloWy gimme > aa YEAR 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES—BY PARCEL POST PREPAID 





ad of these for th: itt includ ber one chicks and jails. Our stoc! & & bred 8 and 
poneee aS ioar Finks culled Vag Ao will be ‘money makers." Will ship any Comber chicks Ss 25 on up. “aan 
8. C. Anconas, 8S. C. White and Brown horns.. 10¢ Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes........ 15e 
R. C. and 8. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks... 12c 8. C. White Minorcas and Light Brahmas........ 20c¢ 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes..... l4c 8. C. Black Minorcas.. 13¢ Odds and-Ends... 10¢ 
Order direct from a ng Attractive catalogue free, With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you a valuable book on how to 


raise chicks and 
HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 


300,000 CHICKS $9.00 PER = AND UP 





Varieties Prices Gas 100 500 
white and Brown Leghorns.................. 35°00 $10.00 $47.50 
ks, Reds, A Anoonas.. be oeetenescoenesenee 6.00 12.00 57.50 
White a Bisel péee8s 6608000089 00 6.50 ry re 62.50 
White Wyrandottes tes, Butt Orpingtona 7.00 67.50 
Mixed Chicks, $9.00 per 100 straight. 100% live delivery guaranteed i —— Parcel 


Post. Well hatched from personally culled, heavy laying hens on free range Bank 
reference. Order direct from this Ad and save time. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY, Box B-6, 
THAT QUALIFY. $8 PER 100 AND UP. 


ATHENEON ing A. insure you big. husk gh air hatched 








CHICK 








é chicks from purebred, ted oa = aying ange flocks. 
VARIET Prices on: 25 50 100 500 1000 
8. C. White & =. Leghorns........ $3.00 $5.50 — $10.00 $46.00 $88.00 
R. C. Brown Legho conas . 3.25 6.00 11.00 50.00 95.00 
‘ed & White Rocks, 8S. C. Reds...... 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 100.00 
Black Minorcas, R. C. Reds........... 3.50 $50 12.00 55.00 100.00 
White & Silver yy andottes 3 re . wat 00 65.00 125.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per  T00., ‘Light Mixed, $8.00 paid to your door and 100% 
ae. Sivaty uarantesd. Order your June chicks 4 ares : , this Ad. Reserence: Athens Na- 
ere is no risk. We are members A. and Ohio C, A. 
ATHENS: ‘CHICK HATCHERY, 2 FE ATHENS, OHIO 
yr lag ing PRICES HeK'S 
BETTER “QUatiry ay 
’arieties Pric 50 1000 
White, Brown —' Buff Seems. : 5.00 30 00 $37.00 $42.00 $83.00 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Anconas.. . 6.50 12.00 35.00 #58.00 $1300 
Black Minorcas, R. C. and 8. C. Reds. . 6.50 . 12.00 35.00 58.00 115.00 
White Rocks and Wyandottes......... 7.00 13.00 39.00 63.00 125.00 
Silver } Wyandottes...........+-+ 8.00 15.09 eed ase .ante 
Mined Chicks’ ight: Heavy Min ed, $19.00 et 100 Tight, ‘Post- 
ix icks, $8.00 per 100 straight; Heavy x 10.00 & ra 
Daid to your door. 100% live delivery guaranteed. tched from heavy laying, 





e bred flocks. Bank'reference. Order right fr ma this ad. with full remittance. 
Bireular Free. Member b D9 C. A. and Ohio Cc. ) my “Only 18 hours from New York. 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY. UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO, 


CERTIFIED 'S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS|CHICK PRICE SMASHED 


#; Every bird in our flock by experta from 

Lt pay Le and chicks shipped under the Order from this Ad. 
od ve Poultry Certification 8. i 00, 

Assn. You Know Whar You ARs GETTING. Care: | 5 Deteed s and iS Agerted, im sid ry $ + L pees. 300. .76 $10 


ful re ei Tall description, also price list. ’ Live arrival guaranteed. Delivery free. 
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The steeper the hill— 
the keener the thrill 
PIKES PEAK MOTOR 


Under the hood of the Chandler Six 
is the famous Pikes Peak Motor. 


Its phenomenal high gear pulling 
power has made Chandler the national 
performance champion — won for this 
big, beautiful, low priced car the longest 
string of high gear records ever held by 
any stock automobile. 


Developed on the grades of Pikes Peak 


(the most trying automobile climb in the 
world) this master motor has the built-in 
stamina and speed that turns the hardest 
hill you knowintoan easyclimbing jaunt. 


In addition to the Pikes Peak Motor, 
Chandler offers as another exclusive 
feature —the biggest advance in auto- 
mobile design since the self-starter was 


introduced. This is the 


TRAFFIC TRANSMISSION 


With it the gears cannot be clashed. 
Although it operates exactly like the 
familiar old gear shift, it enables all 
drivers to make a silent, split-second 
change from low to high and high to low 
at any time and under any conditions. 


In addition to the performance supre- 
macy and master driving ease that these 
two units provide, Chandler offers hand- 


some Fisher bodies, a chassis famed for 
rugged efficiency and a rare riding com- 
fort thatis duplicated only in the heaviest 
and costliest cars. Yet Chandler prices 
are unusually low. 


For a demonstration that will prove to 
be the treat of a lifetime, see the nearest 


Chandler dealer. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address, ““Chanmotor” 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


Albany: Newmont Motors, Inc. - 


201 Jay Street 


Buffalo: Wm. H. Race & Sons Motor Co., Inc. - 1054-1056 Main Street 
New York: Hulett Motor Car Company, Inc. - Broadway at 62nd Street 


Philadelphia: Herbert Brothers - 
Rochester: Strong Motors, Inc. - 


: 1409-11 North Broad Street 
Union off East Avenue 











